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WELL-KEPT HANDS. 

PRETTY hand is perhaps more frequently seen without cor- 
L responding attractions than with them, and it is probably 
for this reason that the owner of a small, white, well-shaped hand 
is apt to be inordinately vain of it, It is certainly a very charm- 
ing object to contemplate, with its satiny surface, its faint blue 
tracery of veins, and its delicate shell-tinted nails; yet when it is 
prominently and persistently thrust upon the sight, it is apt to 
lose its charm. 

There is a fascination in discovery, whether it be in the line of 
Columbus or of personal attractions, and it enhances one’s appre- 
ciation of any endowment to have it appear as though no other 
eye had happened to see it before. But the white hand that is 
constantly toying with bright-colored wools, or resting on a dark 
background, or lifted becomingly to the cheek on all occasions, is 
one that has been fully discovered, at least by its owner, and the 
spectator grows weary of admiring what is so evidently intended 
to challenge his admiration, 

The size of the person must be considered in classing a hand as 
large or small,as one of proportionate size for a woman of five 


| ; 
| are not well calculated for stretching octaves, 


feet would be little short of deformity with a stature of five feet | 


six. Unfortunately one cannot regulate the size of one’s hand to 
any great degree, and the next best thing is to make the least of 
the size that nature has furnished. 

For a long hand it is particularly advantageous to wear gloves 


with short fingers, as this reduces the apparent length, while just | 





























Youne Lapy’s Reception Tomerre.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-11. time. It is sticky stuff, 





the opposite is an improvement to hands that are short and broad, | 
All gloves look better for being rather tight than loose; but if so 
tight that the hand bulges out in unexpected places, the effect is | 
anything but pleasing. White gloves, or very light ones, make 
the hand appear much larger. 

Large hands should be shaded as much as possible by falls of 
lace or ruffles, in spite of fashion, and the long, mediwval sleeve, 
half covering the hand like a mitt, is especially suitable. Rings, 
or anything likely to attract attention to a large, ill-shaped hand, 
should be carefully avoided. Work of all kinds enlarges the 
hand, and the prettiest one is, as a general thing, the most useless. 
Piano practice is especially injurious, and short, tapering fingers 


One comfort, however, remains to the large-handed sisterhood ; 
if not able to accomplish the possession of small, shapely hands, 
they can, with some little trouble, provide themselves with white 
and well-kept ones, For some years past the manicure business 
has flourished wonderfully, and those who practise it certainly do 
improve the appearance of hands to a surprising extent. But it 
is not every one who can pay a weekly dollar, or even fifty cents, 
for this luxury, and many women therefore have to be their own 
manicures, The best-looking hands are not those on which the 
most money is spent, but they are those which receive a reason 
able amount of care. 

A red hand is never a pretty one, and to guard against this un- | 
desirable hue, as well as to remove it when present, great care 
should be exercised in washing the hands. Indeed, the best ad- | 
vice would be, do not 
wash them at all. A 
dry wash or rubbing in 
Indian meal is the best 
treatment, except that 
it does not remove the 
dirt so readily as soap 
and water; and a pint 
of soft water with two 
teaspoonfuls of glyce 
rine in it comes next on 
the list. Hard water, 
which should never be 
used, can be softened 
with borax, ammonia, or 
glycerine ; one tea- 
spoonful of either of the 
first two being sufficient 
for a basin of water. 

Cold water is ruinous 
to the hands; it should 
be at least lukewarm, 
and a little additional 
heat is sometimes de- 
sirable, Very few soaps 
are fit to use, but pure 
white castile is one of 
the safest. The use of 
any soap should be fol- 
lowed by rinsing in pure 
water, and very thor 
ough drying with a soft 
towel. Rubbing the 
hands together after- 
ward produces a gentle 
friction and removes all 
lingering dampness. In 
cold weather a pair of 
old kid gloves should 
be drawn on as a finish- 
ing touch, and close in- 
timacy with the fire 
avoided. It seems a 
simple enough matter 
to wash the hands, but 
few people do it prop- 
erly. 

Five or six grains of 
chlorinated lime dis- 
solved in a pint of luke- 
warm water will whiten 
the hands more expe- 
ditiously than any other 
application, Redness 
and warts are also said 
to be cured by this re 
cipe, in which the hands 
are to be soaked for ten 
or fifteen minutes night 
andmorning. A lemon 
cut in two and the cut 
surface applied to the 
hands like soap has 
wonderful whitening 
powers. Gloves worn 
at night are highly re- 
commended by some 
authorities,and objected 
to by others. 

“The best prepara- 
tion for the hands at 
night,” says a seientific 
authority, “is white of 
egg with a grain of alum 
dissolved in it. ‘Ro 
man toilette paste’ is 
merely white of egg, 
barley flour, and honey. 
They say it was used by 
the Romans in the olden 
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and does not do the work any er rt yu 
and hardest hands may be made soft and w > in a month’s time 
by treating them properly at bedtime; all the tools needed are a 


nail-brush, a bottle of ammonia, a box of powdered borax, and a 
little fine white sand to rub the stains off, or a cut of lemon, which 
will be even better, for the acid of the lemon will clean anything 
Manicures use acids ir i 


n the shop, Dut the lemon is quite as good and 








isn’t poisonous, while the acids are.” 


Cotton gloves are recommended for night wear in preference to 
kid. A very good and economical ¢ cream for this and other 
toilette purposes is made by beating e of an egg to foam, 

. ‘ 








and stirring it into a cup of melted n which the salt has 
hed), adding a teaspoonful of glycerine, and 
perfume according to taste. The mixture should be kept in a 
covered jar. 


been carefully 





Some people are greatly annoyed with clammy or perspiring 
hands. The simple remedy of Fret chalk rubbed on after 
washing will afford great relief Th hould always be used in 
putting on new kid gloves. : 

Hands that are hardened with » c, and have become rough 


and horny, may be made ver 





ng with pumice- 
) at night. Fine 
sea sand, passed through a sieve to get out all the fragments of 


stone twice a day, and rubbing cold cream well ir 


shell, will answer the same purpose ; i those who have access 
to the beach itself can make their hands soft 
ad 


them through the littl 


i white by passing 
hillocks of s ey sit there chatting 
or gazing off at the ocean. Oatmeal softened in water will also 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-11. 
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keep the hands in good condition. 
to cut the nails, though a file is better. 

When the nails have been once reduced with it, the next filing 
will be shorter, and the stage of improvement quite visible. The 
corners should be filed down low, leaving a small point in the 
centre of the nail, which gives a tapering effect to the fingers. 
The flesh should then be pushed well away from the base of the 
nails, and all dead skin trimmed off. Once a week is not too oft- 
en for trimming the nails; and to keep them in good color they 
should be polished every day with a chamois polisher, that may be 
bought either with or without a manicure set. 

Etta Ropman Cuurcn. 


“The cleverest authors contribute of their best to Harrer’s Youne 
Peor.e, and the most famous artists lend their pencils to 1ts embellish- 
ment.”—New York Journal of Commerce. 

“The most attractive and elevating literary periodical in the world for 
boys and girls.”—Rev. James A. Worden, D.D. 
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CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 
The Christmas Number of Harper’s YounG Prope will be pub- 
lished on December 3d. 
Tt will consist of twenty-four pages, enclosed in @ cover designed 
by Avice Barber. 
“ Wittiam Dean Howe ts will tell the amusing story of ‘ 
ony Engine and the Pacific Express.” 
Tuomas NeLson PaGe wi 


be concluded in the following number) entitled * 


The 


contribute the Jirst part of a story (to 
Nancy Pansy.” 

Nora Perry will have a captivating story called “ Ju-Jws Christ- 
mas Party.” 

Pav Sépiicor, the French author and student of folk-lore, will 
be represented by a translation of a tale called “ The Enchanted 
Stocki ngs. " 

“ King Persifer’s Crown” j 
actors by Mary R. Wittarp, with music by Ricuarp “Henry 
WARREN 

The Number will be richly illustrated with oi iginal drawings by 
L. O. Mexson, J. Georrroy, Rosina Emer Suerwoop, ALICE 
Barser, W. L. Suepparp, and A. Brenon. 


is the title of a comedietta for young 
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HOLIDAY SHOPPING. 

¥ John Milton had known anything about the pre 

sent manner of holiday shopping, lie would not 
have had to draw on his imagination to the extent he 
did, nor would he have given us so attractive a pic 
ture as he made, in describing his pandemonium. For 
it is not possible to conjure from the shades, or from 
anywhere else, such a conglomeration of confusion, 
such bustling, hurrying, scurrying, pushing, clamor- 
ing, worrying wretches as those who are usually en- 
gaged in their holiday shopping for gifts in the last 
week before the gifts are due. Into the great centres 
go pouring the throngs from the trains in the morn- 
ings, let it rain or shine or snow or freeze; for if the 
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A sharp knife should be used | had just come in on a comet from Uranus, and ending 


by almost hating the sight of the face of humanity. 

The whole custom of late and deferred holiday shop- 
it is evident from this by no means exaggerated 
picture of it, is a barbarity and a cruelty to all con- 
cerned; those who buy the presents are worn in body 
and soul, tried in nerve and temper, those who sell 
them had in those hard days about as lief be dead as 
alive, and those for whom they are intended seldom 
receive either that which they could wish, or what is 
good for them, or what they could have had for the 
same money if the affair had been taken in hand at 
an earlier day. 

All this, in the rather vulgar method we have of 
late introduced in holiday keeping, that of overload- 
ing both children and friends with costly gifts, often 
beyond our real wishes, if not our means, and quite 
as often beyond the wishes of the recipients—all 
this might be avoided by a little careful foresight 
and preparation; by remembering in the spring and 
summer that such a season is approaching and is to 





| discontent with matrimony, make the most of it. 





tween the sexes, at least as regards the native-born popu- 
lation. The number of native males over twenty in Massa- 
chusetts—and it can hardly be said that a Massachusetts 
rearing is responsible for the foreigners—the number of 
such males is 118,010, and the number of such young wo- 
men is 118,289 (Census of 1885, Vol. L, p. lviii). It would be 
difficult to discover a neater or more felicitous correspon- 
dence of numbers than this, the surplus of 279 women be- 
ing clearly-a very moderate provision for that love of vari- 
ety which is said to be inherent in the masculine soul. The 
number of unmarried females of all nations in Massachu- 
setts (435,436) is almost precisely four thousand smaller than 
the number of males of all ages (439,448) (Census of 1885, 
Vol. L, p. lix). But we come nearer, no doubt, to the al- 
leged discontented spinster by confining ourselves to per- 
sons over twenty, and conceding that there is to be found 
in Massachusetts an excess of the single sisterhood, native 
born, amounting to 279. 


wd 


If that be a sign of deeply rooted 
As re- 


| gards the rest, we have certainly no right to condemn the 


be provided for; by securing this thing at a time 


when bargains are offered; by taking pains when do 
ing other shopping in late spring or early fall to add 
then some one article to the store for the holiday use, 
checking off so one and another name on the list; by 
taking days in the dull season, or dull days in the 


busy one, for the affair, or by giving, perhaps and if | 


need be, a whole week to the business in the comfort- 
able, early weather; and if not procuring the latest 
novelties by this method, at any rate bringing good 
judgment and careful consideration to bear in the se- 


| lection of each article, and so being able to stay at 


business has been delayed till now, it has to be done | 
| all that of her existence in some other place, and that she 


regardless of the weather, regardless of colds, sore 
throats, rheumatisms, and fevers too. Into the shops 
the human stream ruslies, elbowing, jostling, breath- 
less, looking for this, attracted by that, losing the 
memoranda, amazed at the prices that have gone up 
in these latter days, as the thermometer does in the 
heat, getting one thing and wishing it had been an- 
other, beginning with ideas of the impossible, ending 
by taking anything that comes to hand, each individ- 
ual in it anxious, perspiring, disappointed, distrusting 
her next neighbor, fearful lest she be taken for a 
thief if she touches a counter or lifts an article to ask 
the price, treating with the shop-girl as if it were with 
her deadliest enemy, overbearing to this one, tram- 
pled on by that one, dropping her bundles, forgetting 
them, racing for the train, standing, although loaded 
down with parcels and all but utterly exhausted, the 
whole way to the last station but one, reaching home, 
worn out, torn out, trodden on, soiled, draggled, find- 
ing the most important purchase of the whole has 
been omitted, resolving to begin this shopping in mid- 
summer next year, and almost ready to wish that 
there had never been a present-giving holiday or- 
dained. 

And then the shop people, too—what do they think 
of it? The shipping clerks in the basement who be- 
gin their work a little after daybreak, and do not end 
it till an hour past midnight for nights together; the 
book-keepers, whose pens scratch like perpetual mo- 
tion; the cash children ; the porters; the door-keepers ; 
the whole busy, overworked crowd of shop- girls, 
standing all day, pulling down boxes, turning over 
goods, getting lunch as they can or not at all, their 
feet blistered, their backs half broken, every muscle 
aching, seeing each new wave of the crowd surge in 
as if it meant to overwhelm them, tired to death, but 
obliged to be civil and smiling and helpful, fevered, 
haggard, ready to drop, getting, before the rush and 
crush are over, so that they feel all these shoppers to 
be of as different a race from themselves as if they 


| chusetts. 


home, content and at ease, and to pity those people 
who are flushed and heated and worried and dissatis- 
fied now, because they have put off their holiday 
shopping till it is impossible to put it off any longer. 

By doing this, one dollar in October, it will be 
found, will go as far as three in late December; 
and much more opportunity of selection may then 
be had. And then one has also the satisfaction of 
not having added the last straw to the burden on 
the back of the forlorn young woman behind the 
counter, of making the heaving and madding crowd 
that later confronts her the less by the number one 
that has filled its wants earlier, and staid away at 
last. It might be looked at in this light as a work of 
mercy, and one worth thinking of in connection with 
a season of good-will to all. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE MYTH OF THE DISCONTENTED SPINSTER. 
§ yee are certain imaginary entities that constantly 
reappear in literature, and especially in journalism, al- 
though not so easily found in life. 
existence by the exigencies of 


They are preserved in 
newspaper corners, by the 
about which to write, and 
if possible to be brilliant and amusing. They are kept 
among themes for emergencies—with the Browning elubs 
and the feet of Chicago women. They are what canned 
peaches were to the house-keeper, who explained that with- 
out them she should have nothing to fly to. 
imaginary existences is the discontented spinster, who 
pledges herself to literature and philosophy and art, and 
this to the stern exclusion of a husband. She never 
found just where the writer dwells, but he is quite sure for 


necessity of having something 


One of these 


18 


is a marked product of the age. Mr. Grant Allen, writing 
in England, attributes her to this country generally. Pro- 
fessor Boyesen, living in New York, is confident that she is 
to be found in New England. The Chicago American has 
ascertained the precise locality, and places her in Massa- 
“Any theory of education that rears women, as 


| they are reared in Massachusetts, to eschew marriage and 


| 





child - bearing....is a wicked, disastrous, and unnatural 
theory.” (November 7, 1889.) 

It seems strange that if this young woman exists on any 
considerable scale, the census returns should not distinetly 
record her. It seems as if there should have been separate- 
ly reported long ere this, ‘Class B.—The Disconteuted.” 
Somehow or other, either in the marriage returns or else- 
where, there should be a trace of this abnormal develop- 
ment. As a matter of superficial observation all seems 
the other way. In our best educated American towns the 
young women certainly appear to grow up and marry with 
praiseworthy rapidity; or if they do not, there is a sus- 
picion that the young men of the town have migrated to 
cities, where they are supposed to spend their time at club- 
houses, mourning, in the intervals of billiards, that the 
young women are too studious to marry them. Possibly 


| even that group of black-garbed youths with white neck- 





ties, who linger in such lordly attitudes beside the doors 
of ballrooms, while the young ladies in white tulle sit 
patiently around the walls—possibly those languid youths 
are not really languid, but discouraged. They really wish 
to dance—though, to do them justice, they hide their im- 
pulse well—but what actually holds them back is the con- 
vietion that each and every young woman has registered 
a vow against dancing. 

At any rate, the census reports as yet give no trace of 
the discontented. Nature still bears the sexes in about 
equal proportions, and the number of spinsters is very 
nearly the same in both. Massachusetts, the American 
State in which most of these dangerous personages are 
said to be found, is fortunately the State in which the local 
census is most complete and elaborate. So far from there 
being, as remote editors or magazinists suppose, an enor- 
mous disproportion of the single sisterhood in that State— 
the Chicago American, in figures ample enough to be worthy 
of that exuberant city, puts the excess at 73,800—there is, 
by the actual census of 1885, almost precise equality be- 


whole one hundred and eighteen thousand young women 
for remaining single, until it is definitely proved by evidence 
that the one hundred and eighteen thousand bachelors 
haveeach asked the momentous question and been refused. 
In view of the obvious facts of life, this solution is improb- 


able. 


It is undoubtedly true that there is an excess of foreign- 


| born women over twenty (61,311) in Massachusetts over 


foreign-born men of that age (53,418); but to those who 


| know the enormous influx of young women from Canada 


and from Ireland into the manufacturing towns of that 
State, it will seem wildly absurd to attribute this small 
excess of foreign-born celibacy (7893) to the effects of the 
higher education (Census, I.,lviii). What, then, is the origin 
of this curious delusion which constantly meets the eye in 
the newspapers, and which no accuracy of statistics can 
destroy, namely, that there exists in Massachusetts, or in- 
deed anywhere, an enormous disproportion of unmarried yet 
marriageable women. ‘The excess is variously stated 
New York perhaps at fifty thousand; in Chicago 
thousand; by the time it reaches Duluth it is 


in 
at seventy 
a hundred 


| thousand; and on the coasts of the Pacific it is larger, very 


likely, than the whole female population of Massachusetts. 
There is nothing mean about American editors, as a class, 


| and a statistical item never grows smaller as it travels. 


The simple fact is, as shown over and over again in the 
successive census reports, that there exists in Massachusetts 
a very large disproportion of widows over widowers. The 


| surplus of single women, native and foreign, over single 


| men is trifling, only 7925; 





the surplus of married women is 
2672; that of divorced women is 882; and there is a small 
excess of men ranked as “ unknown ” in conjugal condition. 
But the excess of widows over widowers reaches the enor- 
mous number of 65,004, this being explained along the 
sea-shore by maritime disasters; in the manufacturing 
towns by the opportunities of employment for women ; and 
everywhere by the tendency of the bereaved to return to 
the home of their youth, or to go where they are well off. 
Whether this fact is discreditable to Massachusetts must 





be left for the Chicago American to decide. ae We Bhs 
DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY THEODORE CHILD 
XXIV.—ON SERVING WINES. 


Eiger classical theory of serving wines at a dinner is the fol 


lowing: 

Immediately after the soup dry white wines are offered, such as 
French wines, Marsala, sherry, Madeira, dry Syracuse, ete. 

With the fish dry white wines are also served, With oysters 
Chablis is preferred. 

With relevés of butcher’s:meat and warm entrées red wines— 
Burgundy or Bordeaux. 

With cold entrées and other cold pieces fine white wines are 
served. 

With the roast come the fine Bordeaux or champagne wines, o 
both. With the entremets champagne alone. With the dessert 
liqueur wines, such as Frontignan, Lunel, Alicante, Malvoisie, port, 
Tokav, Lacrima-Christi, ete. 

The red wines ought to be drunk at a temperature of about 
fifty-five degrees Fahrenheit. White wines should always be served 
cold. 

When a selection of wines figures on the menu in the order 
above indicated, the table requires to be loaded with wineglasses, 
at least half a dozen by the side of each plate, and during the 
whole dinner the waiters are continually inserting a bottle surrep- 
titiously between every two guests, and murmuring as they fill the 
“Chateau Laffitte, 1865,” “Clos Vougeot, 1873,’ 

Now it seems to me that amongst the many practices which in- 
terfere with comfort, we must note both the attendants who pass 
dishes over the shoulders of the guests and the attendants who 
help wine to the company. The handing round of dishes can be 
rendered less disagreeable by modifying our current ways of sit- 
ting at table. As for the custom of having an attendant to help 
wine, it might be abolished with advantage if men could be con- 
vineed that the drinking of many wines during one meal is a gross 
form of luxury, and one disastrous to the digestive organs. 

The multitude of wines, like the multitude of dishes, served in 
succession, however carefully that succession may be ordained, 
wearies the palate and fatigues the stomach. If six fine wines 
are served in succession in the course of one repast, at least half 
of the number are not fully appreciated. As we advocate sim- 
plicity in the number and in the preparation of the dishes, so we 
recommend simplicity in the serving of the wines, for our object 
in dining is neither to gorge and guzzle, nor yet to get drunk, 
When we rise from the table we wish to feel our heads clear, our 
papille clean, and our tongues free, and, above all, we wish to sleep 
calmly, and to wake up the next morning fresh and rosy, 

For my own part, I prefer to drink one wine throughout my 
dinner, either red Bordeaux or Burgundy, or a dry champagne, un- 
sophisticated by the addition of liqueurs or excess of caramel. 
These wines I drink poured into the glass directly out of their 
native bottles, and the champagne, being of the finest quality, I do 
not pollute by contact with ice. Really good natural champagne 
should be drunk cool, but not iced. To decant champagne, whether 
into jugs with an ice receptacle in the middle, such as modern 
progress has invented, or into a carafe frappée, as is the custom 
with the less civilized French drinkers, or to freeze the bottle in 
an ice pail, or to put lumps of ice into the glass, are equally bar- 
barous operations, The only champagne that may be iced is poor 
and very sweet champagne, whose sugary taste is masked by cold- 
ness, 

At a truly scientific feast, where all. the conditions of success 
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exist, both as regards the limitation of the guests to the number 
of the Muses as a maximum, and also as regards the perfection of 
the viands both in quality and in dressing, it is easy to dispense 
with the attendants who would be required to help wine at an 
ordinary dinner, ‘At this scientific feast each man would have his 
bottle. 

I will even go further, and say that not only would each man 
have his bottle of champagne, or his bottle of whatever other wine 
there might be, but also each man would have his leg of mutton, 
his duck, his partridge, his pheasant. This method alone is truly 
satisfactory, because it renders envy and favoritism impossible, 
A partridge has only one breast, and a leg of mutton has only a 
few slices which are ideal. Evidently if the partridge or the leg 
of mutton has to be divided between several guests, one or more 
of them will be sacrificed for the benefit of the other or others. 
This is undesirable. You do not invite people to dinner in order 
to subject them to martyrdom; you do not accept an invitation 
to dinner with a view to displaying moral qualities, such as self- 
abnegation. The Russians have noble views on this point. Once 
I was invited to dinner by a Russian gentleman who had asked 
me previously if he could serve me any special dish. I begged 
that I might taste a certain Russian mutton. When the dinner 
was served a whole sheep was carried in, steaming hot, on the 
shoulders of four Tartar waiters, and I was asked to select the 
part that pleased me best, the whole dish being at my disposal. 

So with this question of wine; if we have wine, let it be served 
in abundance, and let each guest have his bottle, and as many bot- 
tles as his thirst demands. 

The above remarks do not apply without reserves to family life 
and quotidian domestic repasts. They are addressed to gourmets, 
and to men who wish to do honor to their friends by giving them 
a real dinner, 

In order feast delicately is perhaps necessary to be an 
egoist. The company of friends, or at least of one friend, is in- 
dispensable. A cannot dine alone. But the happiness of 
each guest must be ministered to independently of the happiness 
of the others, and for that reason we advocate the service by 
unities—a complete dinner for each man, so far at least as the 
chief dishes are concerned, This ideais not novel. For that mat- 
ter, there are no novel ideas worth talking about. Tallemant des 
Réaux in his Historieftes relates that the French poet Malherbe, 
who flourished at the end of the sixteenth century, one day “ gave 
a dinner to six of his friends. The whole feast consisted merely 
of seven boiled capons, one for each man, for he said that he loved 
them all equally, and did not wish to be obliged to serve to one 
the upper joint and to another the 

The smaller the dinner, the better will be tl 
well cooked. 





man 


wing,” 

1e chance of its being 
In these days of wealth and parade the “ aristolo- 
gist’ craves after simplicity. 

The late Mr. Walker, author of 7% 
papers on the ‘‘ Art of Dining,” which contain many 
Walker was a partisan of simplicity. “Common soup,” he says, 
fish of little joints, the cheapest vege- 
tables, some happy and inexpensive introduction, provided every- 
thing is good in quality, and the dishes are well dressed, and 
served hot and in succession, with their adjuncts, will insure a 
quantity of enjoyment which no one need be afraid to offer.” 

Thus we see that delicate eating and delicate drinking are not 
questions of many kinds of wines, multitudes of dishes, or great 
state of serving-men, but rather of fineness of the quality of all 
that is offered, simplicity and daintiness in its preparation, rapid 
ity and convenience in the serving of it, and appreciativeness on 
the part of the guests. 

That marvellous story-writer Guy de Maupassant says: 
man is a gourmet as he is a poet, or 
Taste is a delicate organ, perfectible and worthy of respect, like 
the eve and the ear. To be wanting in the sense of taste is to be 
deprived of an exquisite faculty, of the faculty of discerning the 
quality of aliments, just as one may be deprived of the faculty of 
discerning the qualities of a book or of a work of art; it is to be 
deprived of an essential sense, of a part of human superiority ; it 
is to belong to one of the innumerable classes of cripples, infirm 


Oriai wrote a series of 


rood hints. 


al, 





“made at home, cost, any 


“A 


or simply learned, 


an artist, 


peop le m and fools of which our race 1s composed 5 it is, ina word, 
just as we may have a stupid mind. A 
man who does not distinguish between a /angouste and a lobster, 
between a herring (that admirable fish that carries within it all 
the savors and aromas of the sea) and a mackerel or a whiting, 
is comparable only to a man who could confound Balzac with Eu- 
géne Sue, and a symphony by Beethoven with a military mareh 
composed by some regimental band-master.” 


to have a stupid mouth, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
HOLIDAY GIFTS 
H": AIDAY shopping is being done early this season to avoid 
the inevitable discomforts of the hurry and crowd of the 
last week before Christmas. For those choosing jewelry for gifts 
the jewellers are showing duplicates of many of the American 
pieces that attracted admiration at the Paris Exposition, some of 
them by their purely American design with Indian decorations, 
others by being composed entirely of precious stones used in lavish 
profusion, and still others by their fine enamelling, copying flowers 
in form and color, those imitating orchids of several varieties 
being the special favorite of the moment. Diamond brooches, 
that serve also as pendants or hair ornaments with evening toi- 
lettes, are rows of diamonds forming hollow hearts, true-lovers’ 
knots, fleurs-de-lis, the sun, moon, or stars; while others have a 
colored diamond in the centre—brown, golden yellow, salmon, or 
the palest green; or else the diamond rows frame an emerald, or 
opal, or great pearl, or a sapphire, or ruby of fine color. Some 
large brooches are spreading branches of diamonds 
tied with a bow-knot of diamonds, to place at the top of a low 
corsage or at the waist line,or else separated into three pieces, 
to be worn in the hair, as a shoulder-knot, and pendant from a 
necklace. Pearls rival diamonds for full-dress jewels, a brooch 
containing pearls of several colors being framed with diamonds, 
and a pearl necklace being valued beside a diamond riviére. Brace- 
lets are slender bands of diamonds that appear to be tied in a bow 
on the arm, or else they hold a diamond flower or star, Per- 
haps the most fashicnable of all pieces of jewelry this season are 
the jeweled hair-pins, combs, and side combs, with twisted gold 
tops, arabesques, or Spanish comb shapes, with diamonds, pearls, or 
both set in them. For ear-rings, solitaires of pearls or diamonds 
are equally fashionable, and clusters are in great vogue, such as a 
ruby, turquoise, emerald, opal, or brown diamond, in a diamond 
frame. Finger-rings have round clusters, or tong Marquise me- 
dallions, or the stones are set diagonally, as two diamonds of differ- 
ent color—pale yellow with dark brown, like a topaz—crossing the 
finger. Colored diamonds are especially liked for rings. 

Among simpler jewelry for the daytime, pretty gifts are scarf- 
pins, worn also as bonnet-pins, with larger designs than those of 
last year, of hollow hearts, bow-knots, twists of gold, enamelled 
flowers, or very small ivory paintings; these pins and shell or gold 
hair-pins are appropriate with tailor gowns, or any other morning 


corsage 


costume. For more dressy afternoon toilettes are miniature 
brooches, or ideal heads painted on ivory, and the pretty round 


brooches of pierced gold studded with dark stones for middle-aged 
ladies, and much lighter brooches, with white or yellow enamelled 
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open-work, and the turquoises now so much in favor, for younger 
women. Ten or a dozen bangles are worn at once, no two alike, 
slender bands of silver or gold, smooth, twisted, in chains, or 
with enamelled tiny forget-me-nots or daisies, Gold or silver 
beads in a single strand, or several strands with one clasp, are 
worn with dresses cut round in the neck, thuse of silver and quite 
small costing only $2 or $3, while a strand of gold beads costs 
$6 to $15, according to their size. The novelty is the Greek neck- 
lace of gold beads with pendants below to be set on a velvet band; 
the price is $35. Gold or silver buckles are also useful gifts, 
costing from ¥4 upward, and a useful handkerchief holder just 
invented has a clasp of gold that attaches the kerchief to the 
corsage and holds it safely. 


Fans painted on kid by celebrated artists, and copies of Wat- 


teau figures on gauze with amber shell stic ks, are fashionable 
gifts; they should be twelve inches in length. The ribbon fans 


are pretty for young girls, and not costly. White lace fans are 
for brides, and those of black lace for elderly ladies. Ostrich- 
feather fans, the feathers doubled along the shell sticks, are hand- 
some in white, black, and very delicate colors. Smoother quill 
fans are curved gracefully at the top, i mounted on shell or 
I A black gauze fan, with flower or landscape painted i 
bright colors, is useful with various toilettes, and a white fan goes 
with any dress, 

For ladies’ pocket-books, that now have a card case to match, 
the three fashionable leathers are elephant, kangaroo, and lizard. 
These books are of medium size, and are mounted with gold or 
silver, the design in Louis Seize bow-knots, in basket-work, or in 
laurel wreaths, or the corners have small repoussé silver finish. 
Extravagant pocket-books shown at the Paris Exposition have 
diamond fleurs-de-lis or rosettes applied on the outside, and cost 
$200. A star sapphire of great beauty is in the gold mounting of 

pale blue card case. Pocket-books and card cases combined 
have a useful little watch set in them that will run for a day, for 
a lady to time her shopping and visiting by; these cost from $27 
to $40, and will make excellent gifts, alike to the diligent or idle, 
the prompt and the unpunctual. An extraordinary purse, also 
from the Exposition, is of gold links with the bars at top tipped 
with pearls, held by a ring studded all around with diamonds. 
For gentlemen are cases for letters, memoranda, and cards made 
the fashionable elephant-skin with silver corners; there are 
also ticket cases and very small cases for court-plaster. Betting 
books and memorandum books shown for men, might also be use- 
ful as shopping books for ladies. Cigar cases of silver have Eng- 
lish jockeys enamelled upon them, and cigarette boxes have Eng- 
lish racing scenes, while the king of hearts or some other ecard is 
enamelled on boxes for cards. A tortoise-shell case for cigarettes 
is decorated with great hinges of gold, and a plain gold place is 
left for the owner’s monogram or coat of arms. Match-boxes of 
silver have a ring at the top to fasten them to the double watch 
chain in the vest pocket. 

American silver-ware received the grand prize at the French 
Exposition, and duplicates are shown of many Paris pieces in 
modified Saracenie style, presenting much that is new in form and 
Old English designs are still liked for table silver, 
and there are newer services with Indian decoration. The chrys- 
anthemum design is still a favorite decoration. Metallic enamel— 
niello-work—is very delicate in color on silver surfaces. For after- 
dinner coffee are odd little sugar bowls of pierced silver. Téte 
téte sets of three silver pieces -teapot, sugar bow], and cream jug - 
are etched, enamelled, and have twisted ivory knobs and handles. 
Indian decorations of great spirit are on large silver punch-bowls. 
Among smaller pieces for gifts is a silver gridiron for an epicure, 
whose breakfast chop must be grilled on the table. For a writer 
in his study are silver paper-knives, the form of the blade suggested 
by knives used by Alaska Indians for scraping hides ; or he may 
have a letter opener of the new amalgamated metals—silver, cop- 
per, gold, and platinum together making a lovely mélange of 
color—the slender blade long and pointed, and the handle curved. 
A letter file of silver is useful on the library tab le, and there are 
silver book-marks that are also paper-knives and letter openers as 
well, graceful little slivers of silver with a flower top, costing only 
$2 or $8 each. A silver bell-shaped bit is the top to an ink well 
of cut glass, which it almost conceals, and a twisted glass flower 
with silver calyx and stem is only a gum pot. Photograph frames 
of bright silver are smal! enough for miniatures, or larger, singly 
or in pairs, for cabinet pictures. Silver check cutters have Iniiee 
scenes engraved upon them, or races, ball games, polo players, 
Russian sleighs. Silver calendars have date plates of silver tha at 
can be used year after year. Small bonbonniéres are in ball shape 
to slip in the gloves, while larger ones are heart shapes indented, 
or trefoil forms, or else they are almost as large as old- fashioned 
snuff-boxes. Glove bottles for salts are of etched silver with gold 
decorations, 

Srownish-tinted ivory very delicately carved rivals silver 
many small articles for the library and toilet table. New paper- 
knives of ivory copy the graceful Alaska Indian knives noted for 
silver, the blade in this instance being of ivory, and the handle 
of silver, of enamel, or of rhinoceros bone, all studded with tur- 
quoises. Ivory trays for pins and hair-pins, and boxes for pomade, 
powder, and pins, are for a lady’s dressing-table. For gentlemen 
are round hand mirrors framed in ivory, with ring handles, while 
others for ladies have long stem handles. 





of 


in decoration. 





in 





The exquisite damascene decorations on gold, figures that ‘are 
only suggested, so delicate and shadowy are they 
beautiful little pieces as gifts for connoisseurs 


purple 


» are On many 
Lovely violet and 
tints on many of ‘these illustrate the il combination of 
purple and gold. Bonbonniéres, card cases, and tiny boxes are 
among these | treasures, to be bought only by those with full purses, 

Grecian fillets for pretty girls to bind over a high coiffure when 

saring classic gowns are three bands of gold fastened together, 
either quite plain or embossed in Greek key design. Silver and 
tortoise-shell fillets are also made, some in single bands, others 
three together, and there are ribbons of silver as flexible as silk, 
to be twined about the head as the wearer chooses, Spiral pieces 
of shell or of gold are to be screwed into low soft coils of hair to 
keep them from falling. Shell combs with high delicate carving, 
pointed to one side, or else quite straight, cost in light and in dark 
shades from $3 to $30, Shell hair-pins are as popular gifts as 
they were last year, single or in pairs, merely carved, mounted with 
gold twists or inobs, or brilliant with diamonds or pearls. Enam- 
elled flowers are also on such pins. Short amber shell pins are 
thrust through coils of light hair to show plainly, and cost only 
25 cents a piece; gold pins are for golden hair, and silver pins 
for gray hair. 

New pieces of Royal Worcester are decorated with Italian de- 
signs of curved branches, open-mouthed heads, and beautifully 








modelled figures, done in imitation of carved ivory, on massive 
jars, bowls, vases, plaques, and comports, with smaller trays for 
bonbons. A Worcester tea-caddy, like a bit of ivory in its sim- 


ple shape, has flowers of the tea plant carved in relief upon it. 
Doulton, at Lambeth, also shows the taste for the Italian in his 
new Carara ware, with designs in relief as if carved there, and to 
this are added the interesting lustres of Spanish-Moresque wares. 
That most English of all institutions, the five-o’clock tea table, 
now has a teapot in rococo style, beautifully painted in flowers 
of most delicate coloring. Minton uses tiny flower clusters on 
the ten or twelve trays, boxes, bottles, and ring racks of china, 
with which a lady now strews her toilet table, and his carved 


| 





| 





| 


bonbonniéres in curved and twisted shapes are decorated after 
old Sévres designs. 








High slender ec Ips are chosen for chocolate, 
broad low cups for afternoon tea, and there are new small cups 
in higher shapes than formerly for after-dinner coffee. The 
Rookwood American pottery excited much admiration in Pari 
during the Exposition for its odd and graceful forms and its ex 
quisite coloring, new tints of old-pink and clear gray shades having 
been added to its liver colors, its olives, golden browns, und yellows. 

American cut glass deserved the grand prize awarded it in Paris, 
for its beautiful new pieces are a delight to the eye, and most 
restful when one is wearied with the excess of color that runs riot 
in fashionable drawing-rooms. Among most satisfactory pieces 
are lamps entirely of glass, pedestal, globe, and chimney cut alike 


in intricate patterns, three or four different cuttings being seen in 





one piece. High slender vases of cut glass give pleasing effects 
filled with flowers, as they repeat the colors and never confi 
with them Large bowls for centre pieces—salad bowls, fruit 
bowls, and rose bowls—low dishes for sweets, for celery, for 
almonds, and high slender candlesticks for ta ration, are 
gifts of cut glass welcome to housewives. Classic figures in me 
dallions are on new pieces of cameo glass. Venetian glass in 
exaggerated forms, but most exquisite colors, are favorite cabinet 
pieces in fashionable houses. 

Among objets de luxe in keeping with the lig iors 





of modern houses are many Fren¢ ch pieces of Louis 





in light-colored enamels, light vee reelain, or of 
onyx, or of light marbles mounted i: wilt or bronze, costly trifles 
to be displayed on drawing-room tables or in white or gilt cab 

nets with glass doors, sides, and shelves. Boxes or cabinets for 
jewels are of glass, framed in gilt, bronze, and enamel. Long ot 
round trays for cards are of painted porcelain, with enamelled 
mounting. Jardiniéres are of onyx, with enamel, gilt, or bronze 
A small *‘ monster-clock ” is a grim little figure of dark silver sup- 
porting the porcelain clock on its head. Great boxes of Dresden 
china, with decorations of gilt and silver in Louis Quinze designs 
and lined throughout with silk, are among the holiday gifts at ¢ the 
large stores. The fancy for boxes has revived those of sandal- 


wood, perfumed and carved, with inlaid pearl mountings 
to the mothers of the 


ration, 











present gene ind useful as glove or 
handkerchief boxes. Roman and Florentine mosaics have also 
come in again with the Italian revival, as brooches, or on belt 
buckles in fine pieces, to be mounted on ease Is, and as decorations 
of bonbonniéres, boxes for holding photographs, on jewel caskets, 
and on portfolios. The bisque figures beloved by Madame Pom- 
padour are popular for small boudoirs, and are in daintier colors 
than ever before, with white, pink, pale bh and cream in the 
flower garlands, and with lovely flesh tints in the Yr 3s and 
cupids all bedecked with these blossoms 
Letter racks for a lady’s desk, or card-racks for the dra 4 
room, are of bright gilt in the flowing Florentine designs now so 
fashionable. Low candlesticks of onyx with g handles are 
mounted in cloisonné enamel tals of onyx and of white 
enamelled wood have Italian decorations in bright gilt, and ar 
mounted on a base of dark pl is Portfolios and photograph 
albums have covers of tortoise-sheil, and other albums mounts l 
on easels nate the pictures in lavers to fall forward in convenient 
fashion. High candelabra, all white and gold in Louis Seize style, 
are of china fire-gilt. Banquet lamps are of Japanese bronze, 
and high piano lamps have pedestals of w iron in very 











open light design, with duplex burners, and shades of large flowers 
and grasses, Parasol lamp shades have become umbrel as, ot ac- 
cordion-pleated silk, or of China crape, or figured India silk, 
shirred and puffily frilled at top, with wide lace below, or edged with 
rich fringe. Night lamps of brass are in classie shapes, with 
griffin handle, and high chimney of colored glass. Porcelain 
clocks and candelabra of Dresden ch na blue, or pink with white, 
are for boudoirs and reo while darker marble clocks and 
side pieces are relegated to iries and offices. Copies of 
clocks at Versailles Se lea eae al gilt others are of 
semi-precious stones, as of ameth\ with twisted class columns, 
of spat fluor, a stone of great hardness, and others of thulite, a ve 
lowish green stone. Hanging clocks of ¢ ire decorated with 
Louis Seize garlands, horns of plenty, and true-iovers’ knots 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. Trrrany & Co. : 
Tueopore B. Starr; Davis Cottamore & Co.; E. J. Dennina & 


B. AttMANN; and Enrice Broruers 





PERSONAL. 
It is said that President Harrison, i 
set up in a printing-office, will conf 
Alice Sanger. From her he defies the 
reporter to wrest It, f 
—D’Albert, the pianist 
born in Scotland, bred in England 
cation in Germany. He is a musical wonde: 
country that taught him how to play 
~Mr. John S. Sargent has taken the studio of 
er, in New York, for the winter. Miss Wheel 
the winter months in California with her parents 
spends most of his time abroad, but lately he h: 
orders for portraits from Americans that he 7 
New York, and will pass this her 
—When Patrick Hogan, a shoe manufacturer 
failed in 1881, his daughter Elizabeth, 
of his shop, settled with his creditors for twenty cent 
and assumed the business in her 
and brother with her, and the 
died, $15,000 insurance money 
remaining eighty per cent. of his 
Miss Hogan determined to do, and she has dons 
$42,002 32 for that purpose. She h ud h 
receipts made, and when they were al 
in book form, to be kept in honor of het fatl ier’s me 
—The mothers who read the Bazar will t 
that Mrs. Robert W. Chapin of New York is about to 
in this city a training school for childrens’ 
with the Babies’ Hospital. Here young 
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interested to iearn 
establish 
nurses in connection 


women will be taught the 


duties of this important function, and places will be secured fo 
them when they have completed the course. An endowment fund 
of $40,000 has been given to the new enterprise by Mrs. Ci apin, 
and she has the pledges of friends that whatever she needs for 
her purpose will be freely added. 

—In the death of Mrs. Elizabeth C. Kinney a large cir 





kindred, eminent in goodness and culture, sustains a deep bereave 
ment. Born in New York in 1810, the daughter of David L. and 
the sister of William E. Dodge, and on her mother’s side a de- 


scendant of the Clevelands and Channings, the gifted child early 
displayed brilliant talents and great facility in writing both prose 
and verse. While very young she married Edmund B, Stedman, 


of Hartford, Connecticut, and her son, Edmund Clarence Stedman, 


the poet, is known wherever English is spoken and read. After 
some years of widowhood she married Mr. William B. Kinney, 
who died in 1880. Many years of her life were spent abroad, and 
among her friends were the Trollopes, the Brownings, Mrs. Somer- 


ville, and others of equal note. To her latest day the charm of 
her kindly and gracious nature was conspicuons, and her published 
work is the expression of her rare womanly life. 
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PLAIN SEWING. 
BY MRS. M. C, HUNGERFORD. 


\ 7 ITH the present facilities for buying all varieties of underwear, 

all ready to put on, at prices to suit every purse, except the un- 
fortunate empty one, plain sewing is likely to become one.of the lost 
arts in this country. European schools have not ceased to teach both 
plain and fancy needle-work, but our girls are growing up with small 
knowledge of the pretty art of which each gentlewoman was proud to 
be past mistress in our grand- 
mothers’ days, when every 
girl was expected to unravel 
the mysterious connection of 


ly sold that it will do to be extravagant in their use, and when 
they become smooth or a hole breaks | through, replace them with- 
out submitting to either drawback, 

A good manager will devote a box or drawer to an ample sur- 
Pi: supply of stock, but among the articles indispensable in the 
work-box are black ‘and white ‘thread for sewing on buttons, all 
colors of darning cotton for staying the rents in stockings, and a 
good supply of black s sewing-silk. 

Some additional stern necessities are a small flat cushion for 
pins, a needle-book with 
several well-filled leaves, 
and an emery bag, which 
had best be home-made, as 
the fascinating little trifles 
sold under this name are 
prone to contain a ¢purious 
filling. A tape measure or 
a folding yardstick and 
button-hole cutter may also 
be nunibered among the in- 





seam, gusset, and band, and 
make a fine linen shirt for 
her father before her eigh- 
teenth birthday brought her 
to woman's estate 

Probably those expert and 
capable girls whose early pro- 





Mornine Car. 





For description see Supplement 


ficiency with the “shining dispensables. 
shaft” challenges our admi- The furnishing of the 
ration congratulated them tool chest being complete, 


the next point is the work 
to do and the wv ay to do it, 
In English and Swecish sew 
ing schools the begi: ner 
makes her first estuy upon 
what is called overhand 
seams. Two selvages are 
basted tegether, and the pu 
pil is tavglt to sew them 
over and over from left to 


selves on being exempt from 
the necessity that lay on 
their grandmothers’ youth of 
spinning and weaving with 





their own hands the material 
rom which they fashioned 
their gear. : 

It would be hard lines for 
us truly if the ante-machine 
davs were revived, and eyes 


and patience were tried over right. The re isa difference 
seams and hems slowly ac- of opinion about this method 
complished with fingers weary of sewing, some believing it 
and worn. But those who are best to work from right to 


left; but in old times, when 
nariow sheeting was used 
with a join in the middle, it 
was believed that the former 
method gave more immunity 
from “ puckering.” That 
word Gee mild of aspect 


most ignorant of lind sewing 
and its details are the poorest 
workers on the sewl ing ma 
chine, so at least a cursory 
knowledge of the craft ougiit 
to be cultivated by all women. 

Like the worker in any oth 





er handicraft, the seamstress as I write it, but it was then 
. . lad ; . g avn. 

needs a sufficient and well- Fig. 2.—Surprisk Dress or Puan Fig. 3.—Svrerise Dress ov Prax ‘aden with woe and syn 
selected set of tools; for no axp Ptatp Woo.t.—Back. R axp Pain Woot.—Fronxt ony mous with torture, for 
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kind of work can be well [See Figs. 1 and 8.] Frock For GirRL From 2 To 38 YEARS OLD.—Back AND Cosen.—[See Figs. 1 and 2.] seaming sheets was work 
. . ‘ 5 . mai 7 : ze at always 4 ) 

carried on without everything For pattern and description see Sup- Front. For pattern and * scription see Sup- that sgt ls te I} 0 the lot « f 
necessary to its accomplish plement, No. VI., Figs. 34-45. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IX., Figs. 58-62. plement, No. VL, Figs. 34-45. the little girls of a family, 
ment being at hand and in and a pucker meant ripping 
good order. out the seam and doing it 


over with a smoothness sat 
isfactory to the very critical 
powers that were. The 
stitches in a seam of this 
kind should be evenly set; 
and to have them perfect, 
the worker must always in 
troduce the needle at the 
same angle. By doing this 
persistently, the precision 
soon becomes too natural to 
require effort. In making 
the same kind of seam 
where there is no selvage, 
the raw edges must first be 
turned down upon the 
wrong side, 

Hemming seems like a 
very simple form of sewing, 
but carelessness in execu- 
tion is only too common, and 
nice articles are cheapened 
in appearance by uncouth 
hems. There are many 
house-keepers who are un 
willing to have machine- 
work upon table or bed lin- 
en, finding the hand-work 
neater and less obtrusive 
In preparing hems for sew 
ing it is not well to be eco 
nomical about basting, espe 
cially when a machine is to 
be employed. Neither the 
first folding, which bends 
down the raw edge, nor the 
second, which turns it un- 
der and conceals it, should 
be pinched and crimped 
through the fingers, but the 
turns should be smoothly 
pressed down with the 
thumb, or rubbed up and 
down, as folded, against the 
edge of a table Mrs. 
Brush, who took the first 
prize for plain sewing at the 
World’s Fair, says that turn- 
ing hems in this manner has 
much to do with their neat 
finish. 

Fine stitching, which was 
once common enough, is 
now only seen upon baby 
clothes. To accomplish it 
in the orthodox fashion sew 
the goods together by put 
ting the needle back two 
threads behind the place of 
its last insertion, bringing it 
out four threads in advance 
of the place it went in, eon- 
tinuing this in a liné makes 
each stitch only the length 
of two threads of the mate- 
rial. But very few people 
count the threads now, nor 
is it necessary, for coarse 
stitches look as well, and 
the eye can guide them 
evenly without the strain of 
such exactness. 

Back-stitching is like the 
other, except that the space 
taken up in advance of the 


The foremost need in a 
well-appointed work-box is a 
needle-book well stocked with 
all sizes of the very best nee- 
dles that are made. These 
may be long or short as the 
worker prefers, but their 
points should be sharp and 
eyes large; and when one 
bends or breaks, it should be 
thrown away at once, and not 
cherished with the@eonomical 
hope of some day supplying it 
with a stumpy little sealing- 
wax head, for far better steel 
pins with decent little glass 
heads can be bouglit for two 
cents a dozen, and meantime 
while your broken-eyed needle 
awaits your leisure, it may be 
moved by the total depravity 
which seems to stimulate in- 
animate weapons of the kind, 
and spill itself upon the car- 
pet, to lie in wait for an op- 
portunity to pierce some slip- 
pered foot, or worse still, 
creqping baby’s innocent 
hi and 

In sewing, be particular to 
use the sizes of needle and 
thread best adapted to each 
other and to the fabric. A 
large needle carrying fine 
thread will pierce a hole too 
large for the thread to make 
an even stitch. <A vice versa 
arrangement will make an un- 
even ragged hole where the 
coarse doubled thread tears 
its way through the insuffi- 
cient place its pioneer has 
made. 

In supplying the work-box 
it is wisest to buy the num- 
bers of thread in most fre 
quent use by the dozen; the 
surplus stock can be stored 
away with colored cotton and 
different shades of spool silk 
for oceasional use. One spool 
of each number should al 
ways be at hand. Smooth 
steel bodkins, with little 
knobs on the end, are among 
the floating properties re 
quired by the needle-worker. 

Scissors are also prime 
necessities. There should be 
a large pair in the work-bas- 
ket for cutting out thick and 
heavy work, a medium size 
for constant use, and a very 
small pair for delicate use. 
They should all be of the best 
steel, for it is poor economy 
to use any other, and they 
should be key t well sharpened 
and free from rust. It con- 
tributes to their preservation 
to keep them in a case when 
not in use, 

As even the most systematic 
persons sometimes cna 
thimbles, there should alwa 
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threads back and four forward” used to be the 
rule, 

“A back stitch and run” used to be spoken of 
with lofty scorn by needle-women who counted 
their threads, but women who valued time and 
eyesight learned to substitute it for fine stitching. 
Its name describes it very well; three or four 
stitches are taken by running the needle in and 
out, and then they are secured by setting the 
needle behind a short distance and taking one 
“back stitch.” This makes a moderately strong 
if not very artistic seam, 

Running is similar to stitching, with the differ- 
ence that the needle is always put forward to 
take the stitch, never backward, A run seam 
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larly a pudding-bag seam, is a quick way of fell- 
ing much practised in these days of haste. The 
seam is first run together on the right side, then 
turned and stitched or run on the wrong side, the 
second seam taking in the raw edges of the first. 
In either form of felling the seams should be 
narrow and even, or the work will have a crude 
and careless air. 

Overeasting is a term for the far apart over- 
hand stitches binding together the two raw 
edges of an unfelled seam. In dress-making all 
the waist seams, unless ribbon-bound, are over- 
cast. 

In sewing a sleeve into a waist, shirt, or night- 
gown, be particular to hold the sleeve toward 





stroking each stitch into position with a coarse 
neédle, holding the straightened stitches firmly 
in the thumb and finger of the left hand as they 
are stroked. 

Tucks should be folded or basted, and run 
evenly with fine thread. It is usual to use ma 
chine sewing for tucks, but for babies’ dresses, 
and even for the first and second sets of short 
clothes, mothers of dainty tastes prefer hand-run 
tucks. 

In measuring a tuck so as to make its width 
mathematically even at all points, the best way 
is to cut a piece of stiff card the depth needed 
for the tuck, marking the space between the 


tucks. Little triangular nicks in the card can be 
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has not much strength, but enough for breadths | you. In sewing facings or folds upon a skirt, | cut to indicate these measurements. Hold the ns and ends of 
of dresses and petticoats, Tucks that are putin | turn the work so that the larger portion is toward | card in the left hand with the notched edge tow Freq too, it 
by hand are always run, you and the edge of the seam turned away from | ard the right, and move it along as you bast : ‘o mal 
Feiling is really hemming, but the position it | you; and in sewing the facing or lining upon the | or mark. This simple method of measuring tucks | it, measure fi u 
occupies is different, as it is an addition to a | edge of a basque, be particular to hold the waist | is said to have been an idea of Dr. Franklin’s, | py, then draw out four or five tl Irn 
seam, intended to add to its strength, and give | upon your lap, leaving the edge you are sewing | who watched his daughter, the beautiful Mrs. | the hem down to them, basting I 
neatness to the wrong side of the work. Night- | upon turned outward. Attention to this rule will | Bache, laboriously measuring the cloth every few holding the wrong side towa ind working 
gown and shirt seams and sleeves of the same | secure the best results, and any one who has a | inches by the part already sewed. from right to left, as in pla z, fas 
are always sewed up in this way. First the cloth | habit of holding work differently will find it bet- Button-hole making is a science, and only a ir thread, a d of the 
is seamed together, either on the machine or by | ter to acquire this method. It will seem awk- | practical illustration could convey much informa- of t f ( R S stite 
hand, After that one of the raw edges is cut | ward at first, but will soon become easy. tion as to their manufacture. But there are a ie, taking thro edg 
much narrower than the other, and the wider Gathering is simply running with’ a thread | few rules which may be followed with good ef in t end 
edge turned like the first fold of a hem, and | strong enough to draw the stitches on, After | fect. The foremost one is, be sure to cut the ive s I t 
then hemmed down. they are closely drawn up, they should be secured | button-hole evenly; then let the stitches be al that t I neat 
What is called a French fell, or more popu- | by winding the thread around the needle and | of the same length, and precisely the same dis- 
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“THERE WAS A SLIGHT TOUCH OF COLOR VISIBLE ON THE GRACIOUS FOREHEAD 


PRINCE: FORTUNATUS. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


WHEN SHE OFFERED HIM HER HAND. 


Avror or “A Princess or Tauie,” “Mactrop or Dare,” “SuHanpon Betts,” “Tue Strance ADVENTURES OF a Hovsk-Boat,” ETc 





CHAPTER XXL | ing to leave you here all by yourself? You know | er go to bed. You can find a book for yourself, | ed full of High-Church sentiment; and I can t 
‘ ti why I accepted the invitation: mere curiosity. I | Maurice: I sha’n’t keep you many minutes,” and | you this, Linn, my boy, that for a lady novel 
INA DEN OF LIONS, AND THEREASTER. wanted to see you among those people; I wanted | with that he disappeared into his dressing-room. | to have plenty of High-Church s t 
Was Maurice Mangan, according to appoint- | to describe to Miss Francie how you looked when | A four-wheeler carried them up to Campden | command is about equivalent ng fou 
ment, called at Lionel’s rooms on the even- | you were being adored.” Hill; a welcome glow of light shone forth on the | a kind at poker—and that's an 








ing of Lady Adela Cunvngham’s dinner party, he ‘My dear chap, you would have seen nothing | carriage drive and the dark bushes. As they en- | understand. -Now come and oduce me to 1 

was surprised to find his friend seated in front of | of the sort,” Lionel said. ‘“To-night there is to | tered and crossed the wide hall they were pre- | hostess, and tell me who all th ple are 

the fire, wrapped up in a dressing-gown. be a shining galaxy of genius, and each partic- | ceded by a voung lady whose name was at the Lady Adela received both L and his frie 
“Linn, what’s the matter with you?” he ex- | ular star willbe eager to absorb all the adoration | same moment announced at the door of the draw- | in the most kindly manner 

claimed, looking at him. ‘Are you ill? What | that is going. Authors, actors, painters, musi- | ing-room—‘ Miss Gabrielle Grey.” } - “What a charming photogr 

have you been doing to yourself ?” cians—that kind of people: kid-gloved Bohe- “Oh, really,” said Mangan to his companion, | in evening dress!” she said t 


“Oh, nothing,” was the answer, “Ihave been 


rather worried and out of sorts lately, that is all. 


mia.” 
‘**Come, Linn; rouse yourself, man,” his friend 





as they were leaving their coats and hats. “I 
always thought ‘Gabrielle Grey’ was the pseu 





I’ve had to lock away my coy 


such 


thieves nowadays; they 

















And I can’t go to that dinner to-night, Maurice. | protested. ‘You'll do no good moping here by | donym of an elderly clergyman’s widow, or some- | picking up whatever pleases them and pop) 
Will you make my excuses for me, like a good | the fire. There’s still time for, you to dress; I | body of that kind.” } it in their pocket.” And therewith Lady Ade 
fellow? Tell Lady Adela I’m awfully sorry—” | came early in case you might want to walk up to | ‘“‘ But who is Miss Gabrielle Grey ?” turned to Mr , with whom she had beer 
“I’m sure I sha’n’t do anything of the sort,” | Campden Hill. And you shouldn't: disappoint | . “ You mean to say you have never even he talkir and new-comers passed on, an 
Mangan said, promptly. ‘ Doyouthink lam go- | your friends, if this is to be so great an occasion.” | of her? Oh, she writes novels—very popu found themse a corner, from whence th 
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“Ty 


I suppose you're right,” Lionel said, and he 
rose wearily, “ though I would twenty times rath- 


too—and very deservedly so, for that kind of 
thing; excellent in tone, highly moral, and stuff- 


could survey the room 


The first giance reve aled to Lionel that if « 
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the talents were there, the “quality” 
spicuously absent. ‘ 

“JT know hardly anybody here,” he said, in an 
undertone, to Mangan. 

“Oh, I know some of them,” was the answer, 
also in undertone. “ Rather smalllions; I think 
she might have done better, with proper guidance. 
But perhaps this is only a beginning. Isn't your 
friend Quirk a picture!) Whois the remarkably 
handsome girl just beyond »” 

“That's Lady Adela’s sister, Lady Sibyl.” 

“The composer? I see: that's why 
talking to that portentous old ass Schweinkopf, 
the musical critic. Then there’s Miss Gabrielle 
Grey—poor thing, she’s not very pretty—‘I was 
not good enough for man, and so am given to’— 
publishers. By Jove! there’s Ichabod—standing 
by the door: don’t you know him ?—Egerton— 
but they call nim Ichabod at the Garrick. Now 
what could our hostess expect to get out of Icha- 
bod? He has nothing left to him but biting his 
nails, like the senile pope or pagan in the Pil- 
gi im’s Progress “4 
" What does he do?” 

“He is a reviewer, e¢ preterea nihil. 
twenty years ago he wrote two or three novels, but 
people wouldn’t look at them, and so he became 
morose about the public taste and modern litera- 
ture. In fact, there has been no English liter- 
ature—for twenty vears: this is his wail and 
moan whenever an editor allows him to lift up 
his voice. It was feeble on the part of your 
friend to ask Ichabod: she won’t get anything 
out of him. I can see a reason for most of the 
others—those whom I know; but Ichabod is 
hopeless.”’ 

Mangan suddenly ceased these careless com- 
ments: his attention was arrested by the en- 
trance of a tall young lady who came in very 
quietly—without being announced even. 

“T say, who’s that!” he exclaimed, under his 
breath 

And Lionel had been startled too; for he had 
convinced himself ere he came that Honnor Cun- 
yngham was certain to be in Scotland. But there 
she was, as distinguished-looking, as self-possess- 
ed as ever; her glance direct and simple and 
calm, though she seemed to hesitate for a mo- 
ment as if seeking for some one whom slie might 
know in the crowd, From the fact of her not 
having been announced, Lionel guessed that she 
was staying in the house; perhaps, indeed, she 
had been in the drawing-room before. He hard- 
ly knew what to do. He forgot to answer his 
friend’s question. If diuner were to be happily 
announced now, would it not save her from some 
embarrassment if he and she could go in their 
separate ways without meeting; and thereafter 
he could leave without returning to the drawing- 
room? Yet, if she was staying in the house, she 
must have known that he was coming ? 

All this swift consideration was the work of a | 
sing!e second; the next second Miss Honnor’s 
eyes had fallen upon the young man, and imme- 
diately and in the most natural way in the world | 
she came across the room to him, It is true that 
there was a slight touch of color visible on the | 
gracious forehead when she offered him her hand, 
but there was no other sign of self-consciousness, 
and she said, quite quietly and simply, 

“It is some time since we have met, Mr. Moore; 
but, of course, I notice your name in the papers 
frequently.” 

“] hardly expected to see you here to-night,” 
he said, in reply. “I thought you would be off 
to Scotland for the salmon-fishing.” 

“T go to-morrow night,” she made answer. 

At the same moment Lord Rockminster came 
up, holding a bit of folded paper furtively in his 
hand. The faithful brother looked perplexed, for 
he had to remember the names of these various 
strangers, but here at least were two whom he 
did know. 

“Mr. Moore, will you take Miss Cunyngham in 
to dinner ?” he murmured, as he went by; so that 
Lionel found there would have been no escape 
for him in any case. But now that the first lit- | 
tle awkwardness of their meeting was over, there 
was nothing else. Miss Cunyngham spoke to him 
quite pleasantly and naturally, though she did not | 
meet his eyes much. Meantime dinner was an- 
nounced, and Lord Rockminster led the way with 
a trim little elderly lady whom Lionel afterward 
discovered to be (for she told him as much) the 
London correspondent of a famous Parisian jour- 
nal devoted to fashions and the beau monde 

And here he was seated side by side with Hon- 
nor Cunyngham, talking to her, listening to her, 
and with no sort of perturbation whatever. He 
began to ask himself whether he had ever been 
in love with her; whether he had not rather been 
in love with her way of life and its surroundings. 
He was thinking not so much of her as her de- 
parture on the morrow, and the scenes that lay 
beyond. Why had he not £10,000 a year—£5000 
—nay, £1000 a year—and freedom? Why could 
he not warm his soul with the consciousness that 
the salmon rods were all packed and waiting in 
the hall; that new casting-lines had been put in 
the fly-book ; that only the short drive up to Eus- 
ton and a single black night lay between him and 
all the wide wonder of the world that would open 
out thereafter? Forth from the darkness into a 
whiter light—a larger day—a sweeter air; for 
now we are among the russet beech hedges, the 
deep green pines, the purple hills touched here 
and there with snow ; and the far-stretching land- 
scape is shining in the morning sun; and the pee- 
wits are wheeling hither and thither in the blue. 
Then we are thundering through rocky chasms, 
and watching the roaring brown torrent beneath ; 
or panting or struggling away up the lonely alti- 
tudes of Drumouchiter; and again merrily racing 
and chasing down into the spacious valley of the 
Spey. And what for the end ?—the long, still 
strath after leaving Invershin—the penetration 
into the more secret solitudes—the peaks of Coul- 
more and Suilven in the west—and here the Ai- 
vron making a murmuring music over its golden 
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gravel! There is a smell of peat in the air; there 
are children’s voices about the keepers’ cottages ; 
and here is the handsome old Robert, rejoiced 
that the year has opened again, and Miss Honnor 
come back! ‘“ Well, Robert, you must come in 
and have a dram, and I will show you the tackle 
I've brought with me.” “I am not wishing for 
a dram, Miss Honnor, so much as I am giad to 
see you back again—ay, and looking so well!” 

* Mr, Moore,” she said (and she startled him out 
of his reverie), “do you ever give a little dinner 
party at vour rooms ?”” 

“ Well, seldom,” he said. ‘“ You see, I have 
only the one evening in the week, and I have 
generally some engagement or other.” 

‘I should like to send you a salmon, if it 
would be of any use to you,” she went on to say. 

“Thank you very much: I would rather see you 
hook and land it than have the compliment of its 
being sent to me twenty times over. I was think- 
ing this very minute of the Aivron, and your get- 
ting down to the ford the day after to-morrow, 
and old Robert being there to welcome you. I 
envy him—and you. Are you to be all by your- 
self at the Lodge?” 

“For the present, yes,”’ Miss Honnor said. “ My 
brother and Captain Waveney come at the be- 
ginning of April. Of course it is rather hazard- 
ous going just now; the river might be frozen 
over for a fortnight at a time; but that seldom 
happens. And in ordinarily mild weather it is 
very beautiful up there—the most beautiful time 
of the year, I think; the birch woods are all of 
the clearest lilac, and the brackens turned to 








| deep crimson; then the bent-grass on the higher 


hills—what they call deer’s-hair—is a mass of 
gold. And I don’t in the least mind being alone 
in the evening—in fact, I enjoy it. It is a splen- 
There is not a sound. 
Caroline comes in from time to time to pile on 
more peats and sweep the hearth ; then she goes 
out again, and you sit in an easy-chair with your 
back to the lamp; and if you’ve got an inter- 
esting book, what more company do you want? 
Then it’s very early to bed in Strathaivron; and 
I've got a room that looks both ways—across the 
strath and down ; and sometimes there is moon- 
light making the windows blue; or, if there isn’t, 
you can lie and look at the soft red light thrown 
out by the peat, until the silence is too much 
for you, and you are asleep before you have had 
time to think of it. Now tell me about yourself,” 
she suddenly said. “I hope the constant work 
and the long and depressing winter have not told 
on you. It must have been very unpleasant get- 
ting home so late at night during the fogs.” 

He would rather she had continued talking 
about the far Aivron and the Geinig; he did not 
care to come back to the theatre and Kate Bur- 
goyne. 

“One gets used to everything, I suppose,” he 
said. 

“ But still it must be gratifying to you to be in 
so successful a piece, to be aware of the delight 
you are giving evening after evening to so many 
people,” Miss Honnor reminded him. “ By-the- 
way, how is the pretty Italian girl—the young 
lady you said you had known in Naples ?” 

“She has left the New Theatre,” he said, not 
lifting his eyes. 
“Oh, really! Then I’m sure that must have 
been unfortunate for the operetta, for she had 
such a beautiful voice; she sang so exquisitely ; 
and besides that, there was so much refinement 
and grace in everything she did. I remember 
mother was so particularly struck with her; we 
have often spoken of her since ; her manner on 
the stage was so charming, so gentle and grace- 
ful; it had a curious fascination that was irre- 
sistible. And I confess I was delighted with the 
little touch of foreign accent: perhaps if she had 
not been so very pretty, one would have been 
less ready to be pleased with everything. And 
where is she now, Mr. Moore 2” 

“I'm sure I don’t know,” Lionel said, rather 
unwillingly. He would rather not have been 
questioned. 

“And is that how friendships in the theatre 
are kept up?” Miss Hennor said, reproachfully. 
“ But it is all very well for us idle folk to talk. 
I suppose you are all far too busy to give mueh 
time to correspondence.” 

“No, we have not much time for letter-writing,” 
he said, absently. 

Indeed it was well for him that he had this 
companion, who could talk to him in her quiet, 
low tones, for he was out of spirits and inclined 
to be silent; and certainly he had no wish to join 
in the frothy discussion which Octavius Quirk 
had started at the upper end of the table. Mr. 
Mellord, the famous Academician, had taken in 
Lady Adela to dinner; but she had placed Mr. 
Quirk on her left hand, and from this position of 
authority he was roaring away like any sucking 
dove, and challenging everybody to dispute his 
windy platitudes. Lord Rockminster, down at 
the other end, mute and in safety, was looking on 
at this motley little assemblage, and probably 
wondering what his three gifted sisters would do 
next. It was hard that he had no Miss Georgie 
Lestrange to amuse him; perhaps Miss Georgie 
had been considered ineligible for admission into 
this intellectual coterie. Poor man! And to 
think he might have been dining in solitary com- 
fort at his club, at a quiet little table, with two 
candles, and a Sunday paper propped up by the 
water bottle! But he betrayed no impatience ; 
he sat and looked and meditated. 

However, when dinner was over and the ladies 
had left the room, he had to go and take his sis- 
ter’s place, so that he found himself in the thick 
of the babble. Mr. Quirk was no longer goring 
spiders’ webs ; he was now attacking a solid and 
substantial subject—nothing less than the condi- 
tion of the British army ; and a pretty poor opin- 
ion he seemed to have of it. As it chanced, the 
only person who had seen service was Lord Rock- 
minster (at Knightsbridge), but he did not choose 
to open his mouth; so that Mr. Quirk had it all 











his own way—except when Maurice Mangan 
thought it worth while to give him a cuff or a 
kick, just by way of reminding him that he was 
mortal. Ichabod, in silence, stuck to the port- 
wine. Quincey Hooper, the American journalist, 
drew in a chair by the side of Lord Rockminster, 
and humbly fawned. And meanwhile, Quirk, 
head downward, so to speak, charged rank and 
file, and sent them flying ; arose again, and swept 
the heads off officers ; and was just about to anni- 
hilate the Volunteers, when Mangan interrupted 
him. 

“Oh, you expect too much,” he said, in his 
slow and half-contemptuous fashion. “ The Brit- 
ish soldier is not over well-educated, I admit ; 
but you needn’t try him by an impossible stan- 
dard. I dare say you are thinking of ancient 
days when a Roman general could address his 
troops in Latin and make quite sure of being un- 





derstood ; but you can’t expect Tommy Atkins to | 


be so learned. And our generals, as you say, 
may chiefly distinguish themselves at reviews ; 
but the reviews they seem to me to be too fond 
of are those published monthly. As for the Vol- 
unteers—” 

“You will have a joke about them too, I sup- 
pose,” Quirk retorted. “An excellent subject 
for a joke—the safety of the country! A capi- 
tal subject for a merry jest: Nero fiddling, with 
Rome in flames.” 

“T beg your pardon; Nero never did anything 
of the kind,” Mangan observed, with a perfectly 
diabolical inconsequence, “ for violins weren’t in- 
vented in those days.” 

This was too much for Mr. Quirk; he would 
not resume argument with such a trifler; nor, in- 
deed, was there any opportunity; for Lord Rock- 
minster now suggested they should go into the 
drawing-room—and Ichabod had to leave that de- 
santer of port. 

Now if Maurice Mangan had come to this house 
to see how Lionel was féted and caressed by “ the 
great”—in order that he might carry the tale 
down to Winstead, to please the old folk and Miss 
Francie—he was doomed to disappointment. 
There were very few of “the great” present, to 
begin with ; and those who were, paid’ no partic- 
ular attention to Lionel Moore. It was Octavius 
Quirk who appeared to be the hero of the even- 
ing, so far as the attention devoted to him by 
Lady Adela and her immediate little circle was 
concerned. But Maurice himself was not wholly 
left neglected. When tea was brouglit in, his 
hostess came over to where he was standing. 

“Won't you sit down, Mr. Mangan? I want 
to talk to you about something of very great im- 
portance—importance to me, that is, for you know 
how vain young authors are. You have heard of 
my new book ?—yes, I thought Mr. Moore must 
have told you. Well, it’s all ready, except the 
title-page. Iam not quite settled about the title 
yet; and you literary gentlemen are so quick and 
clever with suggestions, I am sure you will give 
me good advice. And I've had a number of dif- 
ferent titles printed, to see how they look in type. 
What do you think of this one? At present it 
seems to be the favorite; it was Mr. Quirk’s sug- 
gestion.” 

She showed him a slip with North and South 
printed on it in large letters. 

“TI don’t like it at all,” Mangan ‘said, frankly. 
“People will think the book has something to 
do with the American civil war. However, don’t 
take my opinion at all. My connection with lit- 
erature is almost infinitesimal; I’m merely a 
newspaper hack, you know.” 

“What you say about the title is guite right, 
and I am so much obliged to you, Mr. Mangan,” 
Lady Adela said, with almost pathetic emphasis. 
“The American war, of course; I never thought 
of that.” 

“What is Ichabod’s choice? I beg your par- 
don; I mean have you shown the titles to Mr. 
Egerton ?” 

“Tm afraid he doesn’t approve of any of 
them,” said Lady Adela, sadly turning over the 
slips. 

“ No, I suppose not; good titles went out with 
good fiction—when he ceased to write novels a 
number of years ago, May I look at the others ?” 
She handed him the slips. “ Well, now, there is 
one that in my poor opinion would be rather ef- 
fective, Lotus and Lily—a pretty sound.” 

“ Yes—perliaps,” said Lady Adela, doubtfully ; 
“but then, you see, it has not much connection 
with the book. The worst of it is that all the 
novel is printed—all but the three title-pages. 
Otherwise I might have called my heroine Lily.” 

“But I fear you could not have called your 
hero Lotus,” said Mangan, gravely; “not very 
well. However, it is no use speculating on that 
now, as you say. What is the next one ?—7rans- 
Jormation. Of course you know that Hawthorne 
wrote a book under that title, Lady Adela ?” 

“Yes,” said she, cheerfully. ‘‘ But there’s no 
copyright in America; so why shouldn't I take 
the title if it suits ?” 

He hesitated; there seemed to be some ethical 
point here; but he fell back on base expediency. 
“Tt is a mistake for two authors to use the 
same title—I’m sure it is,” said he. “Look at 
the confusion. The reviewers might pass over 
your novel, thinking it was only a new edition of 
Hawthorne’s book.” 

“Yes, that is quite true,” said Lady Adela, 
thoughtfully. 

“Well, here is one,” he continved; “ Sicily 
and South Kensington. That's odd; that’s new; 
that might take the popular fancy.” 

“Do you know, that is a favorite of my own,” 
Lady Adela said, with a slight eagerness, “ for it 
really describes the book. You understand, Mr. 
Mangan, all the first part is about the south of 
Italy ; and then I come to London and try to de- 
scribe everything that is just going on round 
about us. I have put everything in; so that real- 
ly—though I shouldn’t praise myself— But it 
isn’t praise at all, Mr. Mangan; it is merely tell- 
ing you what I have aimed at; and really any 

















one taking up my poor little book some hundred 
years hence might very fairly assume that it was 
a correct pieture of all that was going on in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. I do not say that it is 
well done; not atall; that would be self-praise; 
but I-do think it may have some little historical 
value. Modern life is so busy, so hurried, and so 
complex that it is difficult to form any impression 
of it as a whole, i take up book after book 
written by living authors with whom I shouldn’t 
dream of comparing myself, and yet I see how 
small a circle their characters work in, You 
would think the world consisted of only eight or 
ten people, and that there was hardly room for 
them to move. They never get away from each 
other; they don’t mix in the crowd; there is no 
crowd. But here in my poor way I am trying to 
show what a panorama London is—always chan- 
ging—occupations, desires, struggles following one 
another in breathless rapidity. In short, I want 
to show modern life as it is, not as it is dreamed 
of by clever authors who live in a study. Now 
that is my excuse, Mr. Mangan, for being such a 
dreadful bore; and [ am so much obliged to you 
for your kind advice about the title. It is so 
easy for clever people to be kind—just a word 
and it’s done. Thank you,” said she, as he took 
her cup from her and placed it on the table; and 
then, before she left him, she ventured to say, 
with a charming modesty, “I’m sure you will 
forgive me, Mr. Mangan, but if I were to send 
you a copy of the book, might I hope that you 
would find ten minutes to glance over it?” 

“Tam certain I shall read it with very great 
interest,” said he. And that was strictly true, 
for this Lady Adela Cunyngham completely puz- 
zied him; she seemed so extraordinary a com- 
bination of a clever woman of the world and an 
awful fool. 

And Lionel? Well, he had got introduced to 
Miss Gabrielle Grey, whom he found to be a very 
quiet, shy, pensive sort of creature, not posing as 
a distinguished person at all. He dared not talk 
to her of her books, for he did not even know the 
names of them; but he let her understand that 
he knew she was an authoress, and it seemed to 
please her to know that her fame had penetrated 
into the mysterious regions behind the foot-lights, 
She began to question him, in a timid sort of way, 
about his experiences—whether stage fright was 
difficult to get over; whether he thought that the 
immediate and enthusiastic approbation of the 
public was a beneficial stimulant; whether the 
continuous excitement of the emotional nature 
tended to render it callous, or, on the other hand, 
more sensitive and sympathetic; and so forth. 
Was she dimly looking forward to the conquest 
of a new domain, where the young ladies of the 
rectory and the vicarage might be induced fear- 
fully to follow her? But Lionel did not linger 
leng in that drawing-room. He got Maurice Man- 
gan away as soon as he could. They slipped out 
unobserved, especially as there were plenty of 
new-comers now arriving. When they had passed 
down through the back garden to the gate, the 
one lit a cigarette and the other a pipe, and to- 
gether they wended their way toward Kensing- 
ton Road and Piceadilly. 

“Why,” said Mangan, “I shall have quite a 
favorable report to carry down to Winstead. I 
did not see you treated with any of that un- 
wholesome adulation I have heard so much of !” 

“T am almost a stranger in the house now,” 
Lionel said, briefly. 

“Why ?” 

“ Oh, various circumstances, of late.” 

“ They did not even ask you to sing,” his friend 
said, in accents of some surprise. 

“They dared not. Didmt you see that most 
of the people were strangers?» How could Lady 
Adela be sure she was not wounding somebody’s 
susceptibilities by having operatic music on a 
Sunday evening? She knew nothing at all about 
half these people; they were merely names to 
her, that she had collected round her in order 
that she might count herself in among the arts.” 

“That ill-conditioned brute Quirk seemed to 
me to be dominating the whole thing,” said Man- 
gan, rather testily. “It’s an awful price to pay 
for a few puffs. I wonder a woman like that 
can bear him to come near her, but she pets the 
baboon as if he were a King Charles spaniel. 
Linnie, my boy, you’re no longer first favorite ; 
I can see that. Self-interest has proved too 
strong; the flattering little review, the compli- 
mentary little notice, has ousted you. It isn’t 
you who are privileged to meet my Lady Morgan 
in the street, 





‘And then to gammon her, in the Examiner, 
With a paragraph short and sweet.’ 


Well, now, tell me about that very striking-look- 
ing girl—or woman, rather—whom you took in to 
dinner. Iasked you who she was when she came 
into the room.” 

“That was Miss Honnor Cunyngham.” 

“Not the salmon-fishing young lady I have 
heard you speak of ?” 

“Te.” 

“Why, she didn’t look like that,” said Man- 
gan, thoughtfully. “Not the least. She has got 
a splendid forehead—powerful and clear; and al- 
most too much character about the square brows 
and the ealm eyes. I should have taken her to 
be a strongly intellectual woman, of the finer and 
more reticent type. Well, well—a salmon-fish- 
er!” 

“ Why shouldn’t she be both 2” 

“Why indeed?” said Maurice, absently; and 
therewith he relapsed (as was frequently his 
wont) into silence ; and in silence the two friends 
pursued their way eastward to Lionel’s rooms. 

But when they had arrived at their destina- 
tion, when soda-water had been produced and 
opened, and when Mangan was lying back in an 
easy-chair, regarding his friend, he resumed the 
conversation. 

“T should have thought going to see those peo- 
ple to-night would have brightened you up a lit. 
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tle,” he began, “ but you seem thoroughly out of 
sorts, Linn. Whatisthe matter? Overwork or 
worry? Ishould not think overwork ; I’ve never 
seen your theatre business prove too much for 
you. Worry? What about, then?” 

“There may be different things,” Lionel said, 
evasively, as he brought over the spirit case. “I 
haven’t been sleeping well of late—lying awake 
even if I don’t go to bed till three or four; and I 
get a singing in my ears sometimes that is both- 
ersome. Oh, never mind me; I’m all right.” 

“But [’'m going to mind you; for you are not 
all right. Is it money ?” 

“No, no.” 

“What then? 
worrying you,” 

“Oh, there are several things,” 
ed, forced at last into confession. 


There is something seriously 


Lionel exclaim- 
“T can’t think 
what has become of Nina Ross, that’s one thing. 
If I only knew that she was safe and well, I don’t 
think I should mind the other things. No, not a 
bit. But there was something about her going 
away that I can’t explain to you; 
responsible in a sort of way 


only I—I was 
; and Nina and I were 
always such good friends and companions. Well, 
it’s no use talking about that. Then there’s an- 
other little detail,” with an air of indif- 
ference: “I’m engaged to be married.” 

Mangan stared at him. 

“Engaged to be married ?” he repeated, as if 
>» had not heard aright. “To whom?” 

** Miss Burgoyne.” 

“Miss Burgoyne—of the New Theatre ?” 
“The same,” 

“ Are you out of your senses, Linn!” Maurice 
cried, angrily. 


he added, 


No, I don’t think so,” he said, and went to 
the mantel-piece for a cigarette 
“ How did it come about ?”’ demanded Maurice 
again. 
“Oh, I don’t 


quence, is it 


know. It ’t of much e 
Lionel answered, carelessly. 
Then Maurice instantly refleeted that, if this 
thing were really done, it was not for him to pro- 
test. 
“Of course I say 
lady—certainly not. 





nothing 
I thought sh 

nt the night I was introduced to her, and nice 
But I had no idea you were taken 
in that quarter, Linn; none; hence the surprise. 
I used to think you were in the hap 

which Landor declared impossible. What were 
the lines? Ihaven’t seen them for twenty years, 
but they were something like this: 





e€ was very plea- 





looking too, 








*Fair maiden, when I look on thee, 
I wish that I were young and free; 


But both at once, ah, who could be?’ 


I thought you were ‘ both at once,’ and very well 


But supposing vou have given up your 


freedom, why should that vex and trouble you? 
The engagement i 


period of a man’s life 


me is suid to be the happiest 





is wrong in your 
case ¥” . é 

Lionel took a turn or two up and down the 

“ Well, I will tell von the truth, Maurice,” 

he blurted out at | “T got engaged to her 

fit of restlesst 

ridiculous 


room 


in a 





and I don’ 
ing to Stand by It; Dut 


and I can 


nonsense, 





mean I am wil that is not 


enough for her, look forward to no 
thing but a perpetual series of differences and 
quarrels, She expects me to play Harry Thorn 
hill off the stage, I suppose.” 

Mangan looked at him for some time. 
friends,” he 
some things it 





t 





* Even 
between said, slowly, there ar¢ 
s difficult to talk about with safe 
ty. Of course you know what an outsider would 


say, that you had got into a devil of a mess 
that vou had blundered into an engagement wit 
a woman whom you find you don’t want to marry,” 
“Well, 
Lionel demanded. 
ence in human life? 
in my case, 











s there anything uncommon in that? 
“Ts that 

But I don’t admit as much 
I am quite willing to marry h 
long as she keeps her temper, : i ‘ 
me to play the fool. I dare 
well enough, lke 


an unusual experi 


Z 





otner people 


dee 1 is done. In the mean time, he adde 


a forced laugh— in the mean time I find myself 
a sailor brave ¢ 
of Good Hope in 


a gale of wind, and with no loftier 


and again wishing I was 
g round the Cay 


now 





bold, careerii 
aspiration in 


rum and a well-filled 


my mind than a pint of 


pipe 





‘aith, I think that’s just where cht to 
be,” said Mangan, dryly, “instead of in this town 
of London, at the present moment. I declare 
you've quite bewildered me. Jf you had told me 
you were engaged to that tall salmon-fishing girl 
—you used to talk about her a. good deal, you 
know—or to that fascinating young Italian crea- 
ture—and I’ve seen before now how easily the 
gentle friend and companion can be transformed 
into a sweetheart —I should have been ready 
with all kinds of pretty speeches and good wish- 
es. But Miss Burgoyne of the New Theatre! 
Linn, my boy, I’ve discovered what’s the matter 
with you, and I can prescribe an absolutely cer- 
tain cure.” 

* What is it?” 

“The cure? You have partly suggested it your- 
self. You must go at once and take your pas- 
sage in a sailing ship for Australia. You can 
stay there for a time and examine the Colony. 
Of course you'll write a book about it, like every- 
body else. Then you make your way to San 
Francisco, and accept a three montlis’ engage- 
ment there; you come on to New York, and accept 
a three months’ engagement there; and when you 
return to England, you will find that all your 
troubles have vanished, and that you are once 
again the Linn Moore we all of us used to know.” 

“A wild fancy flashed through Lionel’s brain: 
what if in these far wanderings he were suddenly 
to encounter Nina? In vain—in vain. Nina 
had become for him but a shadow, a ghost, with 
no voice to call to him from any sphere. 

“You would have me run away? I don’t see 


you ou 








And then 


| how I can do that,” he said, quietly. 
| “What did 


he abruptly changed the subject. 
you think of Lady Adela ?” 
| ‘Well, to tell you the truth, I’ve been wonder- 
| ing whether she was at the same time a smart 
| and clever woman and an abject fool, or whether 
| she was simply smart and clever, and thought 
} me an abject fool. It must be either one or the 
| other. She played the literary ingénue very well 
—a little too openly, perhaps. I’m curious about 
| her book.” 





“Oh, don’t judge of her by her book !” Lionel 
exclaimed. “That isn’t f Her book you 
may very likely consider foolish, but she isn’t 
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ROSALIND. 
See illustration on double page. 

WEET Rosalind! heavenly Rosalind! to whom 
W to this day we all lose our hearts, it was hers 
to speak for men and women of every time when 
she exclaimed, “Oh, how full of briers is this 
working-day world!’ As You Like It, the com- 
edy in which Rosalind is one of the most capti- 
vating figures, abounds in those happy turns and 
striking passages which have not only served 
their hour upon the stage, but have found their 
way thence into the usage of every-day life, and 
become the current coin of society. The readers 
of the Bazar are fortunate in adding to those 
already given this artistic representation of one 
of Shakespeare’s favorite heroines, 





A THANKSGIVING WEDDING. 
BY BESSIE CHANDLER. 

M®= SUSAN DAVIS stood by the table, with 

, an open letter in her hand. She was blush- 

ing painfully. It was not a pretty bhish, but a 

of brick-dust color that seemed to suffuse 

her whole anatomy. 


sort 


* It’s come sort o’ sudden at last,” she gasped— 


“sort o sudden, 





Hiram says he’s a-coming on 
*bout the last o’ the month, and he wants to be 
married on Thanksgiving Day, and take me back 
h him. 
“Well,” 


parting thump to a towel she was ironing, “ you’ve 





It kind o’ gives me a turn.” 
suid her sister, as she gave the last 


| had time enough to look forward to it in.” 

This was true, for Miss Susan had been en- 
gaged twelve years. She was nota young wo- 
man at the beginning of her romance, and she 
looked older to-day than her thirty-nine years 
warranted, as she stood clutching her le 


tter 
while the uncompromising morning sun lighted 


her sallow face. Her lips were moving tremu 


lously, Her sandy hair was streaked with gray, 
and it had grown thin around her temples and in 
the part. Her features were sharp, though good 
and honest. She was tall and thin, with that 
spareness and rigidity of outline by 
which certain old maids seem to announce their 
estate to society at large. 


pecullat 





She had not been quite so plain and scrawny 
when Hiram Brown asked her to marry him 
twelve years ago, although she had never been 

| pretty. She could not marry him then; her 


plain duty seemed to forbid it, and she was one 
of those conscientious souls to whom violation of 
duty was more painful than the sacrifice of hap- 
piness. 

Her wedding had always shone before her—a 
future possibility. To-day it suddenly took shape 
as a present reality. She sighed a little heavily, 
and looked appealingly at her sister. 

‘I’m all ready,” she said, falteringly. 
won't be much to do.”’ 


“There 


Her sister went to the stove and put down her 
iron without answering; then, without getting an 
other, she came back to the table and looked at 
Miss Susan, 





She was the older woman of the two, and she 
had been the prettier. Faint traces of attrac- 
tiveness still lingered in her eyes and in the cor- 
ners of her mouth. She was a widow, and she 
had had a great deal of trouble. Poverty, a 
worthless husband, and the death of several chil- 
dren had been among her trials. They had left 
her with a shrill tone in her voice and a pessi- 





mistie way of looking at life generally. 
“There'll be enough to do,” she said to her 
sister, sharply. 


dings is 


“There always is when wed- 
There’s the sins to seed, 
and the citron to cut, and the currants to wash, 
and the spices to grind, and the ham to boil, and 
the hull house to clean, and all to be got through 
with by Thanksgiving.” 

Miss Susan looked at her humbly. She felt 
1 to be the cause of so much. unusual 
“We can have Sarah Ann Tyler in to 





going on. 














help,” she suggested, meekly. 
‘*And Pll help too,” cried a young girl, spring- 


ing up fro: her seat near the window. It was 
she who had been down-town and brought home 
the mail. Her arms were full of bundles, and 
she had been reading some letters of her own. 
She was Miss Susan’s niece—her sister’s only 
child. She was very pretty, and she looked par- 
ticularly sweet as she stood before her aunt with 
her eager offer of help. 

“T think it will be lovely,” she said. “Tl 
fill the house with golden-rod and autumn leaves.” 

Then she laughed a little and looked mischiev- 
ously at her aunt, but it never occurred to Miss 
Susan that the “sere and yellow leaf” would be 
rather too appropriate a decoration at her delay- 
} ed nuptials. She was very thankful for a little 
sympathy, 
| “You're real good, Alice,” she said, gratefully. 
| “T guess we'll get through with it somehow.” 

She sighed heavily as she left the kitcheu and 
went upstairs to her own little chamber. The 
ceiling sloped on one side nearly to the floor, but 
the sun came in brightly through the one win- 
dow, which was an eastern one, and the white- 
washed walls were very clean. It was a hot little 








| 


| 
| 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


room in summer, and a cold one in winter 
never convenient at any time, but Miss Susan 
loved it very dearly. She had lived the better 
part of her life in it. She looked all around it 
with a tender, mournful glance. 

“Seems like I couldn’t never feel to home in 
any other room,” she murmured, and the tears 
started in her faded blue eyes. 

Slre went to the window and looked out. 
““ Westconsin’s awful far away,” she said to her- 
self as she gazed at a big white cloud which was 
sailing westward, with a troubled look. It was 
in Wisconsin that her lover lived, but Miss Susan 
always spoke of it as Westconsin. 
to feel vaguely that the State of Consin was di- 
vided into two parts, East and West 
and South Dakota. 

She turned back and surveyed her little room 
again, There was a rag carpet on the floor, and 
a big old-fashioned cherry bureau stood in one 
corner. She went to this, and from its enormous 
upper drawer began to take out little piles of 
under-clothing. These she arranged in an orderly 
manner upon the patchwork quilt which covered 
her bed, 


“Some of ’em ‘ll 





She seemed 


like North 


have to be over 
again,” she said, as she examined the garments 
critically ; “but they won’t none of ’em have to 
be bleached.” 

She had made them at different times durii 
her long years of waiting. When the prospect 
of her marriage had seemed nearer, as it had oc 
casionally, she had plied her needle. 
resented months of patient labor. 
them almost reverently. 


done up 








They rep 
She touched 
They had been washed 
and bleached occasionally as time laid a yellow 
ing touch upon them, but never worn. They were 
infinitely more pathetic in their uselessness th 


than 
he ~asured clothe ma f 
! t Y t Ss of some 


dead darling, for 


they, at least, have served a human lifé Miss 
Susan’s never had. They had been kept while 
she waited for the life that never came It 


ed hardly possible to her that she s 
them now. She heard her niece in the: 


singing to herself as she opened 





bureau drawers, putting away her 
changing her dress. 
“ Alice,” she called, huskily, 


The girl appeared at the door half dressed 


“come he re 

Her white neck and arms were bare, and her 
pretty feet and ankles showed beneath her short 
fo 


SKIT 


| “T'll come in a minute, Aunt Sue,” she said; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


soon as I get a dress on.” 
Miss Susan watched her wistfully. She was 
not envious, she was not unhappy, only in a dull 


irl’s beauty, and real- 





sort of way she saw the 


ized that it was a fitter dower for a happy bride 
than her own faded looks. She went to her little 
glass 
reflected anything below her shoulders 


, hung high over a sheif, which had never 





of her person she had always dressed by faith 
She was still looking at herself when her 
entered. 

 Alic 


you think you could bang my hair 





> she said, in a shamefaced w iy, “do 
like vours ? 

“T don’t know,” answered the girl. “Sit d 
and let’s see.” 


She drew ont the hair-pins from the thin gray- 





sh hair, and pulled a portion of it forward. 

“Tl have to cut it pretty far back to make it 
thick enough,” she said. 

“T don’t care,” responded her aunt, meekly 
“Of course I want to look as good as I car 
added, by way of apology. 

*‘You’ve been 
you, Aunt Sue ?” 
brush and comb. 

“ Yes,” said Miss Susan; “over twel 
You see, I couldn’t leave ma there at first. That 
was before your father died, and sister Alv 
and you came home to live, and I was the 
one ma had. Then Hiram’s father dic 
had to help his ma a spell, while the little el 
dren was young. Then when sister Alviry came 
home she was that sickly I « 
But she’s perked up wonderfully this last 


she 


engaged a long time, haven't 


asked the girl, as she plied the 
























I don’t see any one needs me now I guess I 
ean go jest as well as not. Land’s sakes, child! 
you ain’t a-cutting all the hair off my head, are 
you?” 

Some long locks had fallen in her | p I 
looked up ¢ ned, 

“Tt’s all right,” said Alice, reassurit “yj 

: ee 


isn’t exactly like mine, but I hope you'll like it 
Miss Susan rose and looked in the glass. The 
‘aight, half gray bang which confronted 
y was unlike the soft yellow curls 
that rested over her niece’s white forehead 
“What do you think of it, Alice ?” she asked. 
“T think it will look better if you'll curl it a 
little,’ answered Alice, diplomatically 
Miss Susan looked back at her reflected image 
in grim silence. ‘“ Well, 7 think it’s av ” 
said, solemnly. “I look as much home 
did before as nothing ; and I sha’n’t eurl it 1 
ther. I’ve made a fool 


enough to scare a dog, : 













ouch of myself I’m 
iI des 
me right, a-trying to prune my 
age 

Miss Susan often made a mistake in a simple 
word, and frequently hit upon a better sul 
In the present instant she meant ‘ , 
‘ prune” was certainly more effective. She had 
undoubtedly been “ pruned.” 

“Tm sorry,” said Alice, regretft 
don’t think it looks so bad at all.” 

“-Tain’t your fault, child; I asked you 
it. There! I ain’t a-going to think about it 
any more. P’r’aps they wear bangs more out 
in Westconsin. Maybe it won’t look so bad to 
Hiram.” 

She put away her brush and comb with the 
decision of one who leaves his folly behind him 

* Alice,” she said, suddenly, “T want to show 
you my stun-colored silk.” 

The girl watched her with much interest as she 
unlocked a large trunk that stood in her room, 





feathers at my 








and took from the bottom of it a carefully done | 
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up package. It was her unmade wedding dress, 


purchased years ago, and cared for ever since, so 





that it shouldn’t crack the creases. It was a 
sort of slaty gray, but Miss Susan, with a lofty 
differences, 1lways 

j 
p seven years igo,” 
I hain’t never worn 





it, and a good black silk don’t get out of style 


Would you have this skirt made plain, Alice?” 
she asked, a few moments later - “or does it 
inquire a flounce?” She stroked the shining 
breadths of the interrogating silk as she spoke 


“Are you going to t > 
asked Alice. 
Well, I don’t know. ’Lizabeth Mallory, she 


ss trimmed with gathered 


im it with anything? 


as thin as 
g ’cept ruffles 


> marks of the stite 





es never 








n I want to make it over [ 
* she added, bashfully, “ that 
tite tull ia few white 
i vy ca ) pin, that was 
of it for years-—narcissuses 
S| g, W roses in the 
themums i e fall. Don’t 
That pot in 
sun ) a 
Ww S e unaccust 1 
eart 3, dear Aunt Sue, 
They planned the making of t mportant 
* stun-c¢ till her, and when Miss Susan 
went down-stairs her h was | t t! t 





had been at any time since the arrival of het 









































lover’s letter She had forgotten about the 
unfortunate cut ¢ r ing ut he sister gave 
ler a comprehensive ce as she came In, and 
eX ned, wit mu earnestness, 

How ) . 

Lk \ M Susan, quite imper- 

\ a fu I look as old as Me- 
sneists ; 

I vere Lys that owed in the little 
brown use a 1 of the street I'wo 
lilac busl stood s« b or, and tl 
I i thei 1 i { they we 

ver t strang eedings. M 

1 tween them on their way to an 

e gate than had ever passed before 

ens seemed to feel that something 
was going on W iffected, perhaps even threat 
‘ 1, their ve They se to seratch in 
N ves Miss S fed em ¢ ‘ 
I 3s 1 i very g for year 
Sh 3 igh she had 
neve een \ e in roosters, 

‘The at re 1 ow, and seem to 

trac : said; and she had inno- 
cent t y t , but had 
f s ‘ 1 to harbor or 
quiet lepres ) cock, who wasn’t, 
ss ex} 0) nN i-cock-a-doodle- 

P ( ’'M s 5S i ‘ Id say 
fed he i P eet ! See i 
0 urtless to go off and leave you I y 
sne a is common 
ways kind o” de led on | , 
tric soul, to ¢ el atchful 
ca into t f I Aly she said, s 

y, on v, ‘them little p wn 
the pu ny ‘ »t il A xt 

Her sister had no vision of them marching off 
to war, as the words 17 pli i; she simply under- 
stood what Miss § t 

“Tl see to that,” exclaimed, so sharp] 
that Miss Susan, who had several more 
ions to make, was si ind went on stoning 
her raisins, simply remarking, after the lapse of 
some moments, tl if there was one thing she 





did hate, it was 


The “ 





seemed to thrive under the 
} 





oked thinner and more 














inxious than ¢ and there was a hunted, ap 
pealing expression in her eyes, as if she were 
more in dread of t I e thant cing over it 
I declare to goodness, iid her sister, ¢ 
mort gy 1 put me all out ¢ patience, Susan 
You go round as if you was waiting for your fu 
neral stead ot \ ling Can’t you chirk 
up a littl 

Miss Susan 1 t table, her pan 
of chicken feed in } hand Of course I'm 
gein’ to be very hap} s said, tremulous 
“but I never was married before id it came 
so sudden at the last. 1 mistrust I ain’t used to 

1e idee yet.” 

“And marriage is an awf ttery, anyway, 
isn’t it, Aunt Sue ?” ned Alice, who had just 
come in. & id e out ea to do son 
errands. The was a tall young man with her, 

him y i e 
er a ¢g ea l 
lin mal ‘ ¢ 
3 wed 
meat ‘ yu stop your 
fooling while I to y othe Mrs. Put 
nam, I—I gan, With a visible effort ; then 
he stopped and cleared his throa 

\ ¢ oh 1 nm 0) ou great yl’? 
she said Motl I <s e so fond of 
weddings that you to ha unother in the 

say s ints to make you a wed- 
ding present of anephew. There, now, see if you 
can’t do the rest yourself,” and she ran off laug 
ing, but with her face aflame 
I want to know!” gasped p iss Susan. 





“Well, this beats me 


The two o 


Putnam. 








i ladies dropp 
sides as if by a common impulse, and turned and 
stared fixedly at the young man. 

He fumbled the brim of his hat nervously, 
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was dead. There ain’t anything Iean say. I’m 
so shamed of what I done, I don’t feel as if I 
could look any one in the face again. We had 
to wait toe long, Susan, that was the trouble. If 
l could have m rried you ten years ago, it would 
all have been right. But I never meant to treat 
you like this I meant to be honest and keep my 
word, I wish I was dead and the grass growing 


over She says she'll shoot me, and you too, 
if I marry you. I ain’t good enough for you. I 


Don’t take it too much to heart, and 


me. 


never was 


if I can ever do anything for you, let me know, 
“ Respectfully yours, Hiram,” 
‘Well, I never!” said Mrs. Putnam; “if that 
ain't too mean! And the cake all made, and Su- 


! What 

!’ And she 

began to crv. 
‘I'm glad of it,” said Alice, with a sort of divi- 


‘It's better so.” 


san all ready 





‘Iifolkssay? Ohdear! Oh 
put her apron over her face and 


dear 


nat 
Her mother put down her apron in astonish- 


on. 


ment. “ Why, Alice Putnam, how you talk! I 
guess you wouldn't like any one to be saying such 
things about vou and Henry.” 

The girl colored, and glanced at her lover tim- 
idly. “Itis different,” she said, softly. Then she 
idded: ‘* Henry, we mustn’t be together much 
before Aunt Susan now. It seems sort of insult- 
ing prancing ‘round, showing how happy we are, 


when she’s had such a blow. Let’s take down 


all the golden-rod, and get everything out of sight, 
and make the rooms look natural before she 
comes down.” 


traces of 
No sound came from 
overhead. At dinner-time 
ice went up softly and knocked on the door, 

“Won't you have Aunt Sue ?” she 
said, gently. ‘I’ve bréught you one, and a piece 
of pie.” 

‘Put ‘em down on the floor, 
Miss Susan, in a 
a-ripping up my stun-colored silk.’ 

Alice went down and told her 
he Id up both hands in amazement. 

ping up her stun-colored silk !” she scream- 
all that real sinful. She’s just paid Sarah 
Ann Tyler four dollars for making it up, and 
never so much it on her back. Seems as 
if I ought to go up and reason with her.” 

‘I'd rip it up and cut it into inch pieces too, 
if I was her,” said Alice, defiantly. 

‘Then you'd sillier than usual, 
mother, with cool contempt. 

It after tea Miss Susan finally 
emer She had put back her bang, that is, she 
had tried to, but several rebellious Jocks stood out 
at right angles to her forehead, as straight and 
curlless as pine needles, 

She walked down through the sitting-room and 
out into the kitchen, her empty plate and cup and 
saucer in her hand, “I guess I'tLlet them stand 
till morning,” she remarked, casually, as she put 
them down on the table; “’tain’t worth while 
getting out the dish pan for so few.” She passed 
through the shed and out into the yard. 

“T believe she’s gone to the hen-coop,” said 
Mrs. Putnam, in an excited whisper. “She always 
did seem to get more comfort out of them hens 
than anything else.” 

“Don’t e “ak to her,” said Alice, “until she 
speaks, and then just answer her as if nothing 
had happened.” 

When Miss Susan returned, Henry and Alice 
were conspicuously seated on opposite sides of 
the table, Alice engaged in looking at a sea-shell 
which had been a parlor ornament ever since she 
was born, while Henry was poring intently over 
the family photograph album. 

Mrs. Putnam sat on the sofa hemming a dish- 
cloth, with an elaborate air of unconsciousness. 

Miss Susan stood in the d  cway a moment 
and surveyed them. “I never thought I'd say 
what I’m going to,” she said at last; “it seems 
indecent; but I can’t have you sitting around 
this way, acting as if I was a piece of cracked 
chiny that you'd got to handle mighty gingerly 
or it would drop all to pieces. I ain’t so break- 
ly. I want to tell you that /’m gladofit. There! 
do you hear? J’: glad of tt; and [ ain’t a-saying 
this either just to put on airs, and pretend I don’t 
care. Of course I feel as if I'd been hit right in 
the face, and that ain’t pleasant; but if there 
wasn’t no other way out of it but just this, I 
would rather it had come so than not at all. Ive 
felt awful "bout getting married. No one knows 
how bad unless it’s Speckley ; and I declare seems 
to me sometimes as if that creetur understood. 
You see,” she said, eying the young people be- 
fore her rather wistfully, “I guess marriage is 
something like the measles and the whooping- 
cough—you’ve got to take it young if you want 
to have it easy. Now ’twould have gone terrible 
hard with me. Seems as if I couldn’t leave the 
old house and my room and the back yard and 
the chickens noway, and Westconsin was so far to 
go!” She choked fora second, and sniffed a little. 
Then she recovered herself and went on. “Of 
course I’m just as ashamed as a goat ‘bout it all. 
I don’t know what to say to folks, and there’s 
them five casters and all my other presents to 
go back. I think I'll just say, good and plain, 
that Hiram jilted me. I couldn’t stand it at all 
if I was hurt inside and ashamed outside boti:; 
but, you see,I ain't. I’m just as glad in my 
heart—just as glad as anything. It’s a pity 
"bout the cake, though, it got such a good bake. 
1 suppose I could sell it down at that new store 
—the Women’s Estranged, they call it—but I 
made that cake for myself, and it kind of makes 
me wreathe to think of strange jaws chewing it.” 
She looked at them a minute in silence, then a 
sudden twinkle gleamed in her blue, faded eyes. 
“You two couldn’t make it convenient to get 
married to-morrow, could you, and use that 
cake?” 

The color swept over Alice’s face as if she had 
suddenly stood in the glare of a red light. “Oh, 


So they went to work, removing all 
the wedding preparations. 
that closed chamber 
A 





a cup of tea, 
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com pose : 


e,” answered 
“Tm 








cle ir, voice. 


mother. She 





as had 


be 


” said her 


was before 


ged 


Aunt Sue!” she cried, “how could you? How 


| could you?” 








But Henry rose excitedly. “ Aunt Sue,” he 
exclaimed, “ you’re a brick! We will! Alice, 
we must! we will! It’s the very thing! What's 


9 


the use of waiting? It will help Aunt Sue more 
than anything we could do. Don’t you see? 
Say you will, Alice—say you will.” 

He had his arm around her, urging her with 
great earnestness, but Alice put both hands be- 
fore her face and gasped: “ Why, it’s perfectly 
dreadful! I wouldn’t for anything! I can’t— 
I can’t!” 

Miss Susan watched them wearily. 
she said, simply, 


“ Alice,” 
“put down your hands and look 
at poor Henry. He’s bitin’ his nails clear to the 
wick, he’s so excited. Listen to what he says. 
’Tain’t best to wait too long. If you could make 
it convenient, why, theze’s the ham all boiled and 
everything ready. We needn’t nullify the min- 
ister, nor anything; just let things go on as they 
was a-going. And Alice, if there’s anything o’ 
mine you want, you’re welcome to it, though judg- 
ing by my bang, I don’t think your things become 
and ’tain’t likely mine would you. I didn’t 
rip up my black silk, and I'd like real well to 
wear it at your wedding.” 

She paused a moment, and then left them, Alice 
obstinate and unyielding, Henry eager and deter- 
mined, Alice declared again and again that she 
never could think of it, but to Henry it seemed a 
rare and unique chance to obtain possession of 
the girl whom he had loved for so long, but whom 
he had aptly called “slippery.” Her coquetry 
had hurt him, and almost driven him away in the 
past, and he was afraid of it in the future. It 
seemed a case of now or never with him, and he 
pressed his suit with all the ardor that he pos- 
sessed. He conquered finally, Alice protesting to 
the last minute that she never would. 

And so the Thanksgiving wedding came off as 
expected in the little brown house, only with a 
slight change in the dramatis persone. 

When it was over, and the bride and groom 
were starting, Miss Susan ran down to the car- 
riage for a last good-by. 

“Don’t you worry *bout me, Alice,” she said. 
“I’m so glad it’s you instead of me, I could just 
shout for joy! It’s been a real Thanksgiving to 
me,I can tell you. I never was so thankful for 
all my mercies before. I shall feel just like my- 
self by the time my bangs grows out, only con- 
tenteder. Good-by now, and mind that you owe 
Henry all your allurements in everything.” 

With which enigmatical remark she retired to 
the porch, from which she threw a well-worn 
prunello slipper after the retreating carriage. 

Then she re-entered her home with a glad and 
thankful heart. 


me, 





EXILED. . 
BY MARY B. SLEIGHT. 
\" yonder casement, wide and low, 
x Where soft the rosy lamp-light glows, 
Across the curtain’s filmy web 


A dream-like shadow comes and goes. 


And while entranced I watch it pass, 
The fair head bent with gentle grace, 

In rippling lengths of golden sheen 
The loosened tresses veil the face. 


And now the shadow takes the shape 
Of one who prays on bended knee. 

Ah, well I know whose name it is 
Makes up the burden of that plea. 


Without, beneath the darkening sky, 

The night wind moans among the leaves; 
Within, where yon pale shadow droops, 

A saintly spirit waits and grieves, 
Like one from paradise shut out, 

I lift my eyes with longing gaze,— 
Would God I too were kneeling there, 

As in the blessed by-gone days! 


Between the parted curtains now 
Shines forth a tender star-like face. 
Hush, hungry heart! Be still! be still! 
Back, haunting memories, to your place! 
The vision fades; the night. wears on; 
I turn with slow unwilling feet; 
My sin the angel with the sword 
That drives me from that Eden sweet. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent. | 


1 ig rivalry between all flat and moderately 
flat skirts still continues, with no present 
signs of a triumph for the party of flat skirts. 
Two or three short steels are put in the founda- 
tion skirts of all dresses, and in addition a small 
cushion to define the waist. This cushion is very 
small indeed, but is considered indispensable with 
most dresses. The grand dress-makers are put- 
ting a steel into the lower edge of skirts—across 
the back only—to give the bell-shaped effect 
which is characteristic of Valois styles. This is 
the exception as yet, but, to judge by present in- 
dications, is likely to become more general. 
Wrappings are classified according to the time 
of day at which they are worn, jackets, capes, 
and long cloaks of tartan plaid with capes being 
reserved for morning walks and errands, while 
for afternoon calls short mantelets of various 
forms are worn. These elaborate small wraps 
are never of plain woollen or silk; always of fig- 
ured material; except in the case of velvet, plain 
velvet being used for all kinds of wraps. If a 
long wrap is preferred for the afternoon it is a 
tight-fitting redingote, or a Russian cloak of plain 
velvet, or plush, or of matelassé silk. A beau- 
tiful long cloak is of black velvet with rich black 
lace. Within the velvet fronts are fronts of 
pleated lace somewhat longer, and a cape of 
pleated lace covers the velvet fronts to the el- 
bow. Another velvet cloak has a short, tight- 
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fitting back and medium long fronts, with fronts 
of pleated lace extending below. Deep pleated 
lace bordérs the entire lower edge, and the wide 
long sleeves are of pleated lace. The extravagant- 
ly long hanging sleeves which were introduced last 
year are still made to some extent, but have been 
vulgarized by over-use. On cloth cloaks they are 
heavy and ungraceful. Military jackets still en- 
joy a large measure of popular favor, and are out 
in various regimental styles, of soldier blue with 
frogs and braiding in black. Carriage cloaks 
may be of light color, and enriched as plentifully 
as one pleases with gold braiding and embroidery, 
beads, and other effective ornaments. Theatre 
wraps are almost all of light colors, and most 
elaborately beautified with embroideries and gal- 
loons, 

Fur and feathers are both abundantly used for 
trimming wraps and costumes, and with excellent 
reason, for no more becoming frame to the face 
can be imagined. That this and not its warmth 
is the main reason of its popularity is evidenced 
by the fact that not only out-door garments but 
dinner and ball dresses as well are trimmed with 
fur, Only the choicest furs—sable, blue fox 
(which is really brown), and added to these chin- 
chilla—are used on evening dresses, edging the 
top of a décolleté bodice, or bordering the foot 
of a light satin skirt. Handsome cloth costumes 
are trimmed .with Canada sable, natural beaver, 
with black Kamtchatka otter or the brown Can- 
ada otter, with silver-fox, and with chinchilla, 
which last is particularly charming on dark vel- 
vets. Furriers have gone a step beyond straight 
bands, and are making adjustable trimmings of 
various shapes, which can be worn on all wraps, 
whether of wool, silk, or velvet. A shawl collar 
is thus made, crossing at the waist, with cuffs to 
match, or a pointed collar and revers, with cuffs. 
A plastron or vest of handsome fur is worn inside 
a velvet redingote with revers. Sometimes, too, 
the vest is of the cloak material, with an invisible 
lining of some unpretending fur, for warmth mere- 
ly. Another long cloak may have a cuirass- 
shaped plastron of fur, and long slashed sleeves 
lined with the same fur. Jackets and long coats 
of seal always possess a distinction of their own. 
The high price and consequent limited use of this 
fur help to keep it in favor. But of late certain 
schemes have been devised for gilding refined 
gold by adding costly embellishments to this costly 
fur. For instance, the fronts, collar, and sleeves 
of a long seal pelisse have delicate arabesques in 
appliqué of Astrakhan or Persian lamb. Astra- 
khan borders are used on others. A damassé wool 
jacket which I have recently seen making had 
for collar, cuffs, and borders to the fronts bands 
of seal, with appliqué embroidery of Astrakhan, 
Furs of modest cost are used for lining garments— 
long cloaks and medium long jackets—which are 
usually made with a fitted back and loose fronts. 
Stoles of fur are worn on long cloaks, forming a 
shallow cape about the neck, and extending in a 
long boa almost to the foot of the front. Boas 
this year, instead of being tied, making a bulky 
knot under the chin, are fastened with a double 
clasp and elastic loop. Muffs remain of small 
size. With a fur-trimmed wrap, the muff is al- 
ways of the same fur, unless it be one of the fan- 
ciful small objects of lace, crépe de Chine, ete., 
which pass under the same name. 

Tea gowns and robes de chambre claim their 
share of fur trimming. In these, contrasts prin- 
cipally obtain, a dark fur forming a foil to a fine 
light woollen, or a light fur a relief to a dark 
color. The extreme of elegance in robes is to 
make them of very fine, soft, clinging wool, with 
no silk except in the wadded lining. The fur is 
used for the neck and wrists, and to border a 
front that crosses; sometimes there is a deep 
border around the bottom; the fronts are cut in 
one their full length and are clasped at the waist, 
or are crossed and clasped on one hip with a 
double clasp of metal. 

To judge by the toilettes for autumn festivi- 
ties sent out from Paris to the chateaux, and by 
those prepared for recent weddings, fancy will 
have full sway during the coming winter. Here 
is a demi-trained dress, for example, made of 
straw-colored satin, which is striped throughout 
with narrow black satin ribbon brocaded with 
flowers in bright colors; the ribbons are not 
more than an inch and a quarter wide, and are 
placed at regular intervals, producing the effect 
of stripes. On the left the skirt opens on a 
black satin panel embroidered with similar flow- 
ers to those in the ribbon, but of proportionately 
large size. The back and elbow sleeves of the 
bodice are of the embroidered black satin, and 
the front of the straw-colored satin striped with 
ribbon of which the skirt is made. By the use 
of ribbons in this way the favorite effect of stripes 
is preserved, and many small original touches can 
be given a dress which would be impossible with 
a set woven pattern of stripes. And this, too, 
is the secret of its use—the desire for individual- 
ity. Not only brocaded ribbons, but also plain 
ribbons braided, beaded, and embroidered in va- 
rious ways are used. 

Corsages and their ornaments are in as great 
variety as ever. Shirred and belted; plain, with 
a vest or guimpe; pointed, with a half -gir- 
dle; Spanish jacket fronts—all sorts are rep- 
resented, not to mention such unnamed com- 
plicated specimens as the following: the skirt 
of this dress is of old-pink wool pleated in wide 
pleats, the pleats on the front being ornamented 
with appliqué embroidery in aventurine brown. 
For a corsage there is, first, a sort of open vest 
confined by an embroidered belt; inside the vest 
is a drapery of old-pink surah with a brown vel- 
vet collar, and over it is a wide-open redingote of 
aventurine velvet; the upper part of this redin- 
gote is like a long peasant jacket; the sleeves are 
full in the armhole and close-fitting at the wrist, 
with an old-pink surah fold in the edge, a fold of 
the same being in the collar. 

For little girls and young ladies the large plaids, 
which are never entirely out of fashion, are much 





used to break the monotony of one-colored dress- 
es, the plaid sometimes forming the principal part 
of a dress, sometimes only the accessories. Thus 
a skirt is made of plaid material, with drapery 
and bodice of plain material of one of the colors 
in the plaid, the bodice having a plaid yoke and 
cuffs. For a hat, a toque of the plaid stuff is 
worn, with a bird’s wing or a peacock feather. 
Wide stripes and plain stuffs are combined in the 
same fashion. 

A fancy of the moment is to wear, with a tailor 
gown, a small fanciful watch of iron, or oxidized 
to resemble iron, with elaborate gold initials, fast- 
ened by a brooch to match on the left front of 
the bodice, as an order or badge would be worn. 

Emmecine Raymony, 








ANSWERS 710 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Honnonr.—Have a black diagonal cloth jacket made 
in the new shape shown on the fifth figure on page 769 
of Bazar No. 48, Vol. XXII Have a dark gray cloth 
dress, with black velvet sleeves, velvet cape, and velvet 
toque, trimmed with black Astrakhan. The Henrietta 
cloth will be pretty, made like the first design on the 
first page of Bazar No. 37, trimmed with points of 
black silk cord passementerie, which is bought by the 
= Read about reeds and bustles in former num- 

vers Of the Bazar. American watclies are excellent, 
but we cannot decide such matters for you, 

Wutrney.—As a present to a young gentleman, 
choose a book, or a card case, a letter case, a paper- 
weight, or a scarf-pin, 

Mizran.—We have not seen the trimming you men- 
tion. Low hats are worn; you should lower the trim- 
ming on your turban. Full short bangs are stylish. 
Visiting cards are quite large, those for married ladies 
being a size larger than for those who are single. Make 
your Henrietta dress by design commended above to 
**Honnor,” and trim with vandyke passementeries. 

“Gia."—Dust some violet powder into your gloves 
before wearing them to prevent perspiration. Clean 
them with cologne or fresh benzine 

Perrcexev.—Have your velvet skirt quite full and 
Straight, with a brocaded breadth inlaid down the 
front. Then have the fronts of the waist enlarged by 
the brocade, and have large brocade sleeves. ‘Twelve 
years is the usual age for boys to put on long trousers, 
though many wear knee-breeches until they are four- 
teen, 

Manrsoris.—You need not excuse yourself to those at 
a hotel table with whom you are slightly acquainted. 
Get grayish blue brocaded satin for a princesse dress, 
and trim with points of passementerie. For the sec- 
ond wool dress get plum-colored camel’s-hair and com- 
bine it with tan-color, or else trim it with darker velvet. 

AvuLp AoquatnTaNog.—Velvet brocades are less used 
than those of satin, but you mi ight add some gold and 
jet passementerie with feather trimming and utilize 
what you have. 

*. C, M.—The one envelope is sufficient ; in the great 
quantity of cards now sent the outer envelope is often 
dispensed with. 

M. E. O.—Your call after a wedding reception is 
upon the mother of the bride. The reception a mouth 
later by the bride and groom is a separate matter en- 
tirely, and your after-call will be upon the bride. 

Constant Reaper.—Wear your back hair in a low 
soft coil, or e!se in a plaited loop, as is most becoming 
to you; part the front hair in the middle, wave it 
loosely, and draw it back just over the tips of the ears, 
The brownish Eiffel red should be becoming to you, 
combiued with black ‘or with old-pink. ‘There are 
several pink and red shades that are well worn with 
auburn hair. 

Supsouniver.—We do not furnish addresses, 

Counrey Reapven.—The blue cloth suit is appropri- 
ate for wearing to afternoon teas and receptions, The 
light blue India siik should have some waist and sleeve 
trimming of white lisse or mousseline de soie to make 
it dressy enough for small dinner parties. Send yout 
visiting card on the day of the reception, more espe- 
cially as the “invitation was sent merely a8 a matter 
of politene a8.” 

L. M.—Leg-of-mutton sleeves are made both ways, 
but are most comfortable when the lining is full in- 
stead of being fitted to the arm. It is not improper to 
go to the opera or theatre after having worn mourning 
a year. 

Constant Reaper.—Get black cord passementerie 
in points to trim black cashmere. Use velvet ribbon 
instead of moiré. Trim green diagonal with darker 
velvet sleeves, collar, and yoke, or points. Use light 
pink or yellow mousseline de soie or bengaline for a 
vest in your black satin, and trim with lace. Your 
brown cloth is handsome and stylish. 

“ Rep anv Biaok.”— Have a red cashmere or camel's- 
hair vest to your black dress, and make it with a box 
pleat down the middle, with a row of black galloon on 
each side, Get a mantel scarf of soft silk a yard wide; 
fringe both ends and one side; then drape it to fall 
festoons below the mautel-shelf. Instead of a curta “ 
have a screen of India silk mounted in a light wood 
frame in open fret-work design to stand in front of the 
fireplace. 

** Yours Truty.”—Get ladies’ cloth or velvet of dark 
red, brown, or green for your mantle. Line it with 
wadded satin and trim it with fur, to which you can 
add appliqué embroidery if it is not too expensive. 
See designs in Bazar No. 44, Vol. XXIL 

Racue..—Fitted jackets and shoulder capes of fur 
are not too youthfnl-leoking for any lady who finds 
them becoming and sufficiently warm. 

C. R. A.—Make the plush dress a princesse redin- 
gote, with plain skirt front and vest of bengaline or of 
brocade, and a shoulder cape trimmed with a fur col- 
lar. Put gathered frills of doubled silk muslin in the 
neck and sleeves. Cover wooden moulds with the ben- 
galine for buttons. 

M. B. 8.—The bridemaid should wear China crape, 
or else brocaded satiu—white, pink, or yellow—made 
with a crossed round bodice, full sleeves, and straight 
full skirt. White kid gloves and white slippers, or else 
tan-colored Suéde of light shade. 

1. O.—Get satin brocade or velvet to combine with 
your plain blue satin, Some plaid silk with pink in it 
will be pretty with your pink cashmere. Your letter 
was properly addressed. 

G. E. W.—Get plain white damask for a dinner 
cloth, and embroider it in white silks with true-lovers’ 
knots and fleurs-de-lis; have napkins to match, with a 
large scroll monogram ‘or an initial on each. Use sim- 
ilar damask for the luncheon cloth, embroidering it 
with flowers scattered about ; insert wide Renaissance 
lace around it as a border, and edge it with narrower 
lace. 

O. A. K.—A luncheon cloth for a table seating four 
persons should be a yard and a half square; napkius 
to match should be twenty-four inches square, 

A. M. B.—Get silk cord passementerie shaped in a 
point for front and back of your waist, with straight 
passementerie to cover the collar, and ‘smaller points 
for other parts. Make your black cashmere with a 
straight skirt and a full waist slightly pointed and 
yleated at the waist line, and lapped to the left side 

n front. Velvet mutton-leg sleeves, with velvet collar 
and girdle, will enrich it. 

OL» Sunsoriwer.—For the trouble at mention there 
is no remedy except constant vigilance and entire 
cleanliness. Hot alum-water is said to be fatal to in- 
sect plagues of the kind, but daily care is indispensa- 
ble tu successful extermination, 

Earnestness.—Your best plan in knitting a gar- 
ment of this kind will be to get a well-fitting jersey 
pattern, and follow it out accurately in ribbed knit- 
ting, beginning at the bottom, and narrowing as re- 
quired toward the top. 

Op Scssoriser.—Have your lace waist made full 
on the shoulders and at the waist, with puffed sleeves, 
entirely without lining, and have a sash or gold pas- 
sementerie girdle that will hold the waist in place, over 
various linings. 
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Tray Crorn, Fie. 1. 


Warcu Pocket, Fig. 1 


Girl’s Crochet Leggings. 























rows Work the 4t V 
Turse leggings are work- on the 9th-18th stitches 
ed in crochet with black in the 5th and 6th add 2 
Germantown wool. Begin at stitches on ea e, and 
the top with a foundation of in the 7th, 8 ind 9 
43 stitches; it is worked ina add 1 stitch on each side, 
variation of the well-known from those asi he 
Victoria or Afghan stitch. 8d row; i ) yw 
To work this stitch pick up ree ‘ : a i ae work from ¢ vend. In 
a loop through each stitch, Frock FOR Gre 2 pated Years Fig. 2—Bacx ov Arr os Tomerre the 12th r« 1 work 
keeping them all on the nee- ovp.—Bace.—[For Front, see Page 912.] ‘ig. 1_—Emproiwserep Tasie Scarr.—[See Fig. 2. ] cole: Fic. 4 eer are ‘aa 1 ; vork off 
Sle then. dine ‘hake work For pattern and description see Sup- a aoe pe Mika - st hails hag soont thes 
pyres , ee 2 ? plement, No. VIL, Figs. 46-55. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. m © 
off the last loop singly, then rs, for 1 
work off 2 and 2 to the be- v, and the 
ginning of the row; this makes one row; in subsequent rows i ( 12th and 13th the sage way. In the 29t 40th, 42d 
take up the loops through the perpendicular meshes which lie on N and 48d rows work a narrowing in a str: each of 
the surface. The variation in this case consists in putting the ANN & those in the 12th row, in each case reducing the number of 
wool around the needle before taking up each loop; going back, \ is stitches at the side, not between the narrowings. At the end of 
work off one put-over, the one in front of it, with each stitch, and LW the 54th row (this is for the right foot), drop the working thread 
take up the loops for the next row through the perpendicular \ for the present; fasten on a new thread at the last 12 stitches 
meshes of both loop and put-over together. Work 54 rows to \ of the row, and on these 12 stitches work 6 rows for the heel, 
carry the leg to the heel: in the 3d row work off all the loops but \ \F finishing with a row of slip stitches worked ) the perpendic 
the last 8, which keep on the needle while working the 4th-9th I & lar meshes of the last row. Now resume the end loop of the 54th 














. 1.—EmprowerreD Tray CLota.—[See Figs. 2 
For description see Supplement. 





. EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEF Case. 
Wariting-TaB.e Ser. For design and description see Suppl., Lapy’s Knirrep Boor. 
For designs and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 63-65. No. V,, Fig. 33. For description see Supplement. 





Letrer Rack. 


For description see Supplement. 


pis ek 
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Fig. 1.—Watcn Pocket. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


Girw’s Leeginc.—Crocuet-W ork. 
For description see Supplement. 


Sacnet anp Work-Bacs with Brigarian Empromery.—(For description see Supplement.) 
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Fig. 2.—Derait or Emproiperrp Borper ror Tray Cuors, Fie. 1.—Fvtu Size, Fig. 2.—Drtau or Emprowsry ror Taste Scarr, Fic. 1.—Fucx Size. 
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Fig. 2.—Mvrr to matcn Togvr 
For description see Supplement. 





I 


For description see Supplement 


l Lace Japot 


row, chain on 6 new stitches for 
a gusset, and take up loops 
through these 6 along the 54th 
row up to the heel, then 6 stitch- 
es for the other gusset along the 
6 rows which form the inner edge 
of the heel; on these work the 
foot in 15 rows; narrow on both 
sides in every 2d row; to narrow 
work off together the first (or 
last) stitch of the instep with the 
idjoining stitch of the gusset, and 
irrange so that one pair of nar- 
rowings will reduce the stitches 
of the gusset, and the next pair 
the stitches of the instep; in the 
15th row work off the middle 2 
stitches of the foot together, and 
finish by working a row of slip 
stitches on this row. Edge the 
side on which the narrowings 
took place with a row of double 
crochet, on which buttons will 
be sewn as illustrated. For the 
scallops on the rest of the edge 
work Ist row.—A single crochet 
on the next stitch, 3 chain. 2d 
row.—1 chain, 4 double around 3 
chain,*1 chain, a single around 
the next 8 chain; repeat. 3d 
row (with silk). A single around 
the next chain, twice a chain 
and a single along the scallop, 
1 chain, a single around the 
next chain, 1 chain; repeat. For 
the strap, make a chain founda- 
tion of 8 stitches and work 7 
rows of 6 double crochet each; 
sew it to the first 38 rows of the 
gusset on the wrong side. The 
first row of the edging is fastened 
to the buttons. In working the 
left legging the knee and gussets 
will naturally be reversed. 





THE SEASON OF THE 
YEAR. 
F800 much care cannot be ex- 
l ercised by the good house- 
keeper when these autumnal days 
are rolling round and she begins 
to make ready for the long win- 
ter’s inclusion between walls, in 


ig. 1.—Toagve ror CLrora Costume 
[See Fig. 2.] 


For description see Supplement 

















Fic. 1 


Frock ror Girt From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD.- 











Front —For Back, see 


Page 911.—{For pattern and description see Supp!., No. VIL, Figs. 46-05.) 
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wilh 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 22-30. 


Fig. 2.—Figurep VeLvet PELIsse, 
For description see Supplement 
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So 








Fig. 3.—Toqur ror Cioran Costume. 
[See Fig. 4.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 4.—Murr to matcn Togug, Fic. 3 
For description see Supplement 









Fig. 2.—COoLLARerre 





For description see Supplement 


ordering that there shall be no- 
thing unwholesome within the 
radius of her authority, Now is 
the season when she should see 
to it that her cellar is weil over 
hauled, and nothing left in it with 
any hint of decay; that her brine 
is ‘“*sweet”’ ; that her swinging 
shelves are free from mould and 
blight; that the windows are 
clear and clean, to let in what 
light is allowed the place; that 
the cleansing whitewash is used 
upon the walls wherever needed 
Now she is to have some one at 
tend to the drains, test the pipes, 
and make sure that nothing is go 
ing to flow back and fill her house 
with horror when the ground is 
frozen; now she is to flush out 
all her interior pipes with a strong 
solution of potash in boiling wa- 
ter, which, while it will melt fat 
and soap, will purify as nothing 
else but copperas water will, un- 
less we go among the costly and 
complicated chemical combina- 
tions. Wherever the house-keep- 
er has a suspicion of any possibil 
ity of the existence of filth or mat 
ter that could breed disease, she 
is to attend to it before the heat 
of the furnace shall have time or 
chance to develop sickness. If 
she have-no thorough cleansing of 
any suspicious part of the house, 
and especially of the cellar, stop 
ping all possibility of the running 
in of waste water there also, if 
she neglect her pipes and drains, 
or if that is not within her prov- 
ince, then instead does not spur 
the one whose task it is to see to 
its performance, should diphthe- 
ria and scarlet-fever and all their 
horrible tribe break out in her 
family, she will feel later that she 
has herself to thank for it. It 
is, to be sure, not at all certain 
that should such disease come, it 
really comes through her dilato- 
riness either as to drain or cellar, 
as it may be brought in from out 
side, and has a thousand conduits ; 
but the consciousness that it could 
possibly have come through het 
means will not leave her, and 
she will always have the tortur- 
ing doubt in her own mind as to 
whether it was not her fault, and 
will suffer almost as much from 
that as if it were. 
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Fig. 1.—Eventna Hoop Fig, 2.— Winter Bonnet Fig. 3.—Hat wirna Osrreica Pum 


For pattern and description see S ippl., No. [V., Figs. 31 and 32 For description see Suppl. For description see Supplement. 





Crocuet SHovutperR Care 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL, Figs. 56 and 57. 








Fig. 1.—Arrernoon Towerre.—Front.—| For Back, see Page 911 Fig. 2.—Back or Dress with HanpkKeRcCHIEF Fig. 1.—Dress with Hanpkercuier Borpers.—Front.—|See Fig. 2 
€ 5 5 { j 
For description see Supplement, Borvers, Fig, | For pattern and description see Supplement, No. LL, Figs. 12-21. 
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STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP. 

For the cure of skin diseases and the improvement 
of the complexion. Prepared in proportions recom- 
mended by the best dermatologi-ts & J. D. Stiefel, 





Offenbach, Germany For sale by druggists at 25 
centsacake. W.H. Somerrenin & Co., 170 William 
Street, New York, Sole Importers. 


Send for a little book describing a variety of 
Stiefel's Medicated Soaps of great utility in treating 
the skin.—[{Adv.}) 

CATARRH CURED. 

A CieneyMan, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome Catarrh, and vainly trying every 
known remedy, at last found a prescription which com- | 
pletely cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer | 
from this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed 
stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 88 Warren 


disease 


St., N Y., will receive the recipe free of charge. —{Adv.} 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mane Winsiow'’s Soornuina Syrup for Children 


= thing, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
| pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
arrhea 2 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 


CORNELL'S BENZOIN SOAP. 
Best skin and complexion soap in the world. Once 
used, always used. All druggists. 25 cts.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO0.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 

iixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
aa is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 


for invalids as well as persons in health. 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & co., Dorchester, Mass. 


2 Vy Booty 2 
BEST L| N E N S MADE 


Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CoO., 
Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECE GOODS AND EVERY 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY. 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


BARBOUR’S 


1889 





: 
IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! | 


| 
WHETIIER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


‘WEBSTER 





BEST HOLIDAY CIFT 


for Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, Friend. 


3000 more Words and nearly | 
2000 more Engravings than | 
any other American Dictionary. 


It is an invaluable companion in every School | 
| 
| 
| 





E 
| 





and at every Fireside. 


GET THE BEST. 
Sold by all Booksellers, 
with specimen pages 


G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., 


Illustrated Pamphlet 
ete., sent free, 
Pub’ rs, Springfield, Mass, 


| Ladies’ White 
Cc. 


| THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 


VOLUME XXII., NO. 50. 








EST. ABLISHED HALF A CENTURY. 











A WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 


This great English Remedy, 
| guinea a box,” 


generally affirmed to be 
is a wonderful safe and speedy cure for Weak Stomach, 


“worth a 


Impaired Digestion, Sick Headache, Constipation and Disor- 
dered Liver. Sold by all druggists in the United States at 25 cents a 
box, or will be mailed on receipt of price by B. F. ALLEN & Co., 365 


Canal Street, N. Y., sole 


agents for the United States. 


Prepared only 


THOMAS BEECHAM, Sr. HELENs, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND. 


In palatine mention Harper's Bazar. 


A PAINLESS AND EFFECTUAL REMEDY, ACTING 
LIKE MAGIC. 





Le Boutilier Bros., 


Broadway and 14th St, N. Y,, 


EVENING SILKS, 
60 Fancy shades of Satin Duchess, worth T5c.. 50Oc. 
24-inch double-warp Surah Silks, in white and 
CVORID, WEEE -GLGD. «pc cadessccactonsenactes 69e. 


T-inch real o hina Silks, delicate tints, regular 
price, 
Ql-inch F: on Frangaise, white, cream, 
pink, sky, salmon, &c., worth $1.50 
Rich Figured Sultans (exclusive patterns), per- 
fect assortment of evening tints (in imitation 
of hand-painted silks worth $5.00) 


HANDKERCHIERFS. 
Manufacturers’ entire stock of Mill Ends (broken 
dozen) at less than half regular prices for the 
Holidays. 
Ladies’ Colored Bordered Hemstitched, 
10¢. 


lilac, 


4¢c., 7C., 

and Colored Embroidered, 10c.,14c., 
20¢., 25 

Ladies’ Plain White, 10¢., 15e., 20c., 25e. 

Noveltics in French and Irish Embroidered, 50¢., 
75e. » 85e., $1.00 to $7.50. 

Men's White and Colored Border Hemstitched,10¢., 

1 4e. +, 20c., 25c. 


All mail matter shonld bear our street address, 


Beopiway 9 and 14th m, N. Y. 


HARPER'S - PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 





| HARPER'S MAGAZINE. ...........00seseceees $4 00 
TEARPEIS WHEEL ...00sccccccccecscseccoces 4 00 

| BARPER'S BAZAR .......cccccccccscccses ses. £00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLBE............00.++ 2 00 


Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States, 


| Canada, and Mexico. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y. 





Have you used 


ing, and healing ; excellent in Seborrhaea of the | 
9 i. Scalp, Dandruff, Chafing, and Itching.” — Dr. 
~ D. G. Brinton, Phila. 
Packer’s Tar Soap a 
** Packer's Tar Soap removes blotches, ‘‘black- 


for Shampooing ? 
Skin Diseases ? 
Complexion ? 


heads,” 
so objectionable, 
| brilliant, natural cuticle, 
| of all beautiful complexions.”—Preservation of 
| Beauty, 


Trv it! 





‘*Packer’s Tar Soap is remarkably pure, cleans- 


and the shiny, oily appearance which is 
and establishes that healthful, 
which must be the basis 


Dr. Leo. 


You will like it! 


25 cents. Druggists. 
Sample, 4 cents, stamps. 


Mention Bazar. 


THE PACKER M’F’G CO., 100 Fulton Street, New York. 


| ating a great sensation throughont the world, 








CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLEANFAST” = BI ACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P, ROBINSON 
DYE. 


Vastly Improved and 
Always Reliable. 


CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Men, Women, and Children. 


UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
RETAIL STORES: 

NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 

218 West 125th Street. 


CHICAGO - - - «+ 107 South State Street, 
BOSTON - = = = = 4% West Street. 





TRADE MARK. 














Ll. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St, 
Near 6th Ave., New York, 


SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented 
November 15, 1887; feather-light, life-like, and beanti- 
fal ; requires no dressing; do not riportear. SK EL«= 
ETON WIGS AND TOUPEES made of beau- 
tiful, wavy hair. MEW SWITCHES are unequalled 
for price and beauty. Immense assortment of gray 
and white hair. 

AIR - CUTTING, curling, shampooing, and 
dyeing on the premises by the best French artists. 

EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
C. B. or Cocoanut Balm, for the complexion, is cre- 


per bottle. EXTRACT of TURKISH BOSE 
LEAVES, indelible tint, for the face and lips. 
as the blush of the rose. #1. 00) and $1.50 per bottle. 





| 
| 


LYONS 


PERFECT 


TOOTH 
Powper 


Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and 
purifies the breath. Absolutely pure 
and harmless. Put up in metal boxes, 
with Patent Measuring Tube. 25 cts. 


An Elegant Toilet Luxury 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


3 


Remarkable Bargains 
BEAUTIFUL SILKS. 


Having purchased about 25,000 yards of Pongee and 
Punjum Silks in all the new tints, for evening wear 
and decorative purposes, we have placed them on sale 
as follows: 








PLAIN PONGEE SILKS...................- 47c. 
PLAIN PUNJUM SILK , .. 59e. 
PRINTED PUNJUM SILKS................ 69e. 


Which is far below their actual value. 
Send orders quickly for goods or samples. 


Do not fail to send for our New Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, just issued, mailed free. 


‘Le Boutillier Brothers, 


48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 
Silks and Dress Goods a Specialty, 


Established half a Century. Satisfaction guaranteed, 








Corticelli Wash 
Embroidery Silk. 


UNFADINGC DYES. 

This is the best way to buy your Wash 
Silk. The spool keeps the silk clean, pre- 
vents shop-wear, and saves your time. 
This is also the best size for most kinds 
of fancy work. Buyers should look for 
the Size EE and the brand Corrice.. 
on one end of the spool; on the other 
the words WasH Sitk—Fasr CoLor— 
should appear. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
23 & 25 Creene Street, New York. 





$1.00 | 


Fine | 


Genuine AUBURNINE for turning Gray or 
Bleached a Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden | 


Auburn, Will not rub off. 
Positively not injurious. 

ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
Spring Catalogue. 


Price, $2.00 per bottle. 


AIR AND SQUARE RIBBON can be 
from JOUN ANIELL & SONS, New 


"re 


ADDRESS 
HENRY SermouR 
& ,CUTLERY €O, « 





et ; vow te, di soos 
rinfants nva 

Wat medicine uta speclaity 

caiperel Fi woe, to the 

weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans 
Pamphletfree. Woolrich & Co. 
(on every label). Palmer, Masa 
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U. USHA 


Manufacturing Furrier. 





All leading  fash- 
ionable styles in 
Fur Shoulder- 


Capes at lowest 
possible prices 
at which reliable 
furs can be sold. 


where. 


Send for Price- 
List. 


Style C,No.1. 


This is the very latest 
style, the “ Knicker- 
bocker,” to be found 
only at my stores. Made 
of Alaska Seal-skin, with 
Persian Lamb Trim- 
mings. The very latest 
style. 

Send for Price-List. 





Style M. 


The 
Alaska 
markets, from 53 
inches long, from 
to $400. All in 
stock, if ladies pre 
fer, to order without ex- 
tra charge. 


latest 
Seal 


Sty le 


skin 


S285 
SIZeS 


or, s 


N.B.—I wish 
ladies of New York that I have 





just received from Europe a 
very elegant assortment of 
Russian Sables, extra quality 


Alaska Seal 
pec) ially fo 


call as ea 


skins, Persian Lamb, and Otter, es 


garments toorder. Ladies will please 
ly as possible, so that g 


for the 


that 1s approaching 


Arnie 


manufactured and ready extreme cold 


weather 


Style L. 


All styles 
dressed and dyed 
Seal-skin 


and 


London 
Alaska 


Sacques, 


in 


with 
but- 


] 
always 


loops bars or 
tons. A garment 
fashionable. 


$165 


Prices from 


to $225: 37 to 45 


inches long. 
Illustrated 

mailed free. 

address to 


124 West 42d 
103 Prince St., 
NEW YORK. 


TIRNEY, 
22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Foxe Costumes, Tattor Surrs, anp MILutnery. 
Purcuasine AGENT. 

I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and current prices not advanced, 
I beg to emphasize the above, as so many comp aints 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
prices on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 
and references from every State and Territory. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING BUREAU, 


Endorsed by the leading houses of this city, 
managed by a gentleman of extensive 
superior taste, and judgment. 
care. Samples if desired. 

Send for circular. References. 


W. VERNON, 54 West 23d St., 


Price - List 


Send your 





St. 


and 


MRS. K,. E. 
114 W. 


and 
experience, 
Goods selected with 


New York. 


B@- HARPER'S CATALOGUE, of between three 
and four thousand volumes, mailed on receipt of Ten 
Cents in Postage-Stamps. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Many exclusive | 
designs not to | 
be found else- 


to notify the | 


nts can be 


_ 91 


0 








AVER | DaniadsSons | 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS. 


REMARKABLE VALUES 


SILK HDEPFS. 
AND 


Ladies’ Tailor, 


391 FIFTH AVENUE, 
N.Y., 
Invites attention 
to his novelties. 
Selected in lead- 


IN 





ing markets in Gentlemen's 20-inch best quality hemstitched 
_ | real Japanese Silk Handkerchiefs, one and three 
Europe. Adapt- 

ed especially for 
Autumn and 
Winter. 


We have the richest, cream-white, 


NEW ENGL: AND 
| brocaded Silk Gentlemen’s 


‘CONSERVATORY 


Music—Vocal and Instrumental, 
Elocution and Oratory, Fine Arts, 
Literature and Languages, 
Piano and Organ Tuning, 
Physical Culture, ete. 


quarter inch hem, white grounds, handsome colored 
borders, 


25 styles, 


at 49c. each, 


$2.75 the } Dozen. 





heavy-twilled, 


h Muffler we 


33-ine 


ever sold, 


at 79c. each. 


| 
| 
| 
| N.B.— Both 


actual value. 


above numbers are about half 


Beautifully Located, Carefully Conducted | 
Home for Ladies. The best equipped and ap- | 
pointed ¢ y in the country. Calendar free 

Students may enter at any time for full or 
partial course. E. TOURJEE, Dir., Boston. i 


nservato 


BROADWAY, 


Sth and Sth STs., N. Vs 


BEAUTIFUL WOMEN 


can always make themselves more beautiful by de- 
voting a little attention and intelligence to the duty 
which every woman owes to herself. 
WISE WOMEN 
profit by the knowledge, 











y.\ know this, and which is the 


reason that 

THE RECAMIER TOILET PREPARATIONS 
have won such enormous popularity, and are regarded 
with such favor by the most famous beauties of the 
dz 4y on both continents, who unanimously testif iy that 
once having used these invaluable and incomparable 
essentials of the and the home they would never 
be without them, ially as their 
ABSOLUTE FREEDOM FROM ALL 

OUS INGREDIENTS 

is guaranteed by the most distinguished and honorable 
medical and scientific testimony based on 
and costly analysis of all the preparations, 


UNSCRUPULOUS DRUGGISTS AND RETAILERS 
can make selling nostrums, 
while for 


toilet 


espec 


POISON- 





elaborate 


more money by worthless which costs nothing, 


POSITIVE PURITY AND SAFETY 


experience, and, above all, the results of their use, proves that 
| . . F, . . . rm TO rs bh) r rT a . 
THE RECAMIER PREPARATIONS STAND UNRIVALLED. 

N. B.—For convincing testimony as to the positive purity and great effi- 
caciousness of these preparations reference can be made to Dr. Henry A. Mott, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Member of the London, Paris, Berlin, and American Chemical 
Societies ; Prof. Thomas B. Stillman, M.Sc., Ph.D., Professor of Chemistry, 
Stevens Institute of Technology; Peter T. Austin, Ph.D., F.C.S., Rutgers Col- 
lege and New Jersey State Scientific School, and many others to whom the 


Récamier 
nations 


Preparations have been voluntarily submitted for searching exami- 
and analysis. Therefore, if your druggist does not have, 
not have, the Récamier Preparations, 


REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES, 
and have him order them for you. If he will not d 
and they will be sent you free of express charges. 


or says he does 


o this order them yourself, 


Récamier Cream, for tan, sunburn, pimples, &c. Price, $1.50. 
Récamier Balm, a beautifier, pure, and simple. Price, $1.50 


Récamier Almond Lotion, for freckles, moth, and discolorations. 
Récamier Powder, 
shine. 


Price, $1.50. 
will stay on, and does not make face 
small boxes, 5oc. 

Récamier Soap, the best in the world. Prices, scented, 50c. ; unscented, 2 25¢. 

If you will mention HARPER’s Bazar you will receive a free package of the 
Récamier Toilet Powder. 

CAUTION.—Beware of SWINDLERS and 
EES. I employ no agents. 
my, laboratory. 


for toilet, nursery ; 
Prices, large boxes, $1.00 ; 


DISCHARGED EMPLOY- 


The secrets of my formulz are unknown outside 


RECAMIER MANUFACTURING CO., 52 and 54 Park Place, N. Y. City. 
HARRIET HUBBARD AYER, President. 


PRIESTLEY’S AUSTRALIAN CASHMERE 
Is superior in draping quality, strength, and durability. 
PRIESTLEY’S CAMEL-HAIRS, Silk Warp and All Wool, 
Are firm, though soft, in weave 
the principal 








+, and elastic in fold. 


For sale by all dealers throughout the United States, 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


| INETS, MUSIC 


RIDLEY’S 


GRAND STREET, N. ¥. 


rstmas Gil 


Presents for Mothers. 
Presents for Fathers, 
Presents for Children. 


val Establishment Stored from Sub-Cel 


Our Princiy lar 
to Tower, and our Warehouses filled with Imported 
and Domestic Souvenirs liday Goods, 


and Ho 


Toys, Dolls, Games. 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, 


PERFUMERY, TOILET 
ARTICLES, 


DRESSING-CASES, FANCY GOODS, 
ARTISTIC CREATIONS IN CHINA, GLASS, AND 
SILVER WARE FANCY ROCKERS, CHAIRS, 
STANDS, TABLES, HIGH AND LOW CHILDREN'S 
CHAIRS 
HANGING, STANDING, AND 
PORTFOLIOS, &c. 


Gold and Diamond Jewelry. 


MUSIC CAB- 


SOLID GOLD FINGER RINGS, GENUINE DIA- 
| MOND JEWELRY 

MARBLE AND ENAMELLED AND FANCY 
BRONZE CLOCKS. 

BRIC-A-BRAC IN BISQUE, BRONZE, AND 


BRASS WARE. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
UMBRELLAS. 


HEADED CANES AN 


SMOKING-JACKETS, DRESSING 


FANCY SLIPPERS. 


Substantial Presents, 


GOODS, AND 


LADIES’, MISSES’, ANI CHILDREN'S CLOAKS, 
SUITS, AND WRAPS; BOYS’ A \D MEN'S CLOTH 
ING; DRESS SILKS, DRESS GOODS, HOSIER 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS, HANDKER( HIKERS, KID 
WOOLLEN, AND LINED GLOVES AND MITTs. 

In fact, everything one may need for Wear, Am 
ment, or Housefurnis 


No such Stock in the City. 
SEND FOR MAGAZINE. 
HOLIDAY NUMBER NOW READY. 


Large devoted to Toys 1) lls, Ga Hes, ¢ \ very 
useful Guide on of Christmas presents 

SAMPLE COPIES, SUBS¢ RIPTION, Bie 
per annum 

Special discount to Sunday-S« “is, Fairs, etc., on 
Christmas Goods, 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 


56 to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
New York. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


We offer the balance of our 
Fall and Winter Importa- 
tion of Dress Trimmings, 
comprising many choice ea 
signs in Black Silk Fring 
with crochet and saad 
headings; Black and Col- 
ored Crochet Passemen- 
teries, with and without 
beads; Black Silk Gimps, 
Black Braid Trimmings. 

Colored Silk Passemente- 
ries, Point patterr og White 
Pearl Trimmings, Apron 
Fronts, with mene ee pend- 
ants in Black and Colors. 
Feather Boas in Black, 
White, Cream, Pink, and 
Blue. 

Draperiesand Garnitures, 
for Street, Carriage, Recep- 
tion, and Dinner © ostumes 
at a marked reduction in 
price. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Lith St,, 
New York. 


SHOPPING |) <3": 


good taste, &c., hout charge i af 


Aadress MiSs A. BOND, 336 4th Av 


PURCHASING a i 


Address MRS. H. M. DECKE R, $25? Broadway 




















THANKSGIVING DAY IN MIRRORLAND 


FACETIZ. 
THE OPTIMIST’S THANKSGIVING 


I'm thankful that my income grows; 

I'm thankful to be free from woes; 

I'm thankfol for my wife and lamb ;— 

Indeed, Iam most glad I am 

For if I were not—don't you see? 

I couldn't very thankful be; 

And truly life’s most worth the living 

When one indulges in Thanksgiving. 

“<P9EMD- 
ACCOUNTED FOR. 
“Why, I thought you were in the railroad acci- 


lent?’ 


“T was.” 

“T heard, the engine ran over you.” 

“Tt did.” 

* And that the baggage car fell on you.’ 


“Well, you're a wonder,’ 
‘No; I'm a foot-ball player.” 
iach 


THE SERENADE 





AT THE THANKSGIVING 
TABLE. 


Jounny. ‘‘How d’yer expect a 
boy to be thankful when he's only 
had two pieces of pie?” 

Mamma. * Wait until to-morrow, 
Jobnny, and you will see.” 

NOT QUITE THAT BAD. 

“You are a regular miser!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Snooper, when her 
husband refused to give her twenty- 
five dollars she asked for. 

* No, not a miser,” replied Snoop- 
er; ‘“‘merely an economizer.” 

hl RS 
HAD NO RIGHT TO IT 

“She has a Roman nose.” 

* Well, I'm sure I don’t know 
where she gets it. Her father was 
a Swede, and her mother was a Ne- 
apolitan.” 


epeertbieelididnitninn 
BUT CHILDREN COULDN"I 
COME IN. 


New Tenant. * Well, the last ten 
ant must have had about ten chil 
dren, judging from the condition o 
things here.’ 

Lanpioup. “ No: he had fits of 


insanity, and during them he used 
to chop large holes in the plaster, 
and wreck the doors and windows 


and floor. No, sir; I never did al- 
low children in my houses, and I 
never will.’ 
ee ee 
PLAIN AS DAY. 

“ What do you mean by a long 
felt want, Mr. Bronson 2?” 

“ Why, that’s very simple.. Felt, 
as you know, is made from wool; 
so that a long felt want is what we 
might term a desiré that is all wool 
and a yard wide.’ 

Si 
CHARITY 

“Ob, sir,” said the beggar, pit 
eously, “can’t you help a poor fel- 
low who can hardly keep body and 
soul together?” 

“Certainly. Here's a bottle of 
Scalding’s glue. That ‘ll keep ‘em 
together if anything will.” 





RS 
HE WOUNDED IT 

** Jim,” said Mr. Clingstone, **was 
the clock wound last night 2?” 

“Yes,” replied James ; ** I wound- 
ed it myself.” And this must have 
been the reason why it stopped run- 
hing so suddenly. 

REE ce Ie 
LIFE IN A DUGOUT. 

“ Zeke,” said a Kansas mother to 
her son, *‘come an’ drive that cow 
off the roof, ur she'll be knockin 
the chimbley down.” 

el Ee 


HIS WEIGH, 

“That boy of yours will mak« 
his weigh in the world,” wrote the 
boarding -school master. ‘ He's 
gained fifteen pounds in ten weeks. 

a 
WOMAN AND TOBACCO 


Woman. “How many of these 
cigars for a dollar? 

Deatrr. “ Twelve, ma‘am. Shall 
I do them up ?” 

Woman. “No. I guess they're 
not the kind Charley smokes, «1 can 
get twenty-five for the same money 
on the next corner; and Charley 
tellx me he is very economical in his 
smoking rae 


Heprietta’s poem, rhyming * rag 


amnuffin” with “chestnut staffin’, 
is hereby rejected, 
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BAZAR. 


RATHER DIFFIDENT. 
“Well, mum, I must be af- 
ther lavin’ yez,” announced the 
cook. 
i! . “What do you mean? Why 
are you going ?” asked her as- 
tonished mistress. 

“Tm going to be married 
next week,” was the reply. 

‘But surely, Bridget, you 
will not leave me so sudden- 
ly. You must ask him to wait 
for you a few days.” 

**Oh, I couldn’t, mum.” 

** Why not, pray 2?” 

“Sure, mum, I'd loike to 
oblige you, but I don’t feel 
well enough acquainted with 
him to ask such a thing.” 


Sacceegsiindlpeesiaat 
SCHOOL-ROOM RHET- 
ORIC. 


Thus Ceesar fell at the foot 
of the Pompeii statue. Bleed- 
ing from many wounds, with 
one arm he pulled the toga 
over his head, with the other 
uttering one last cry for help. 

pues sieiisallidieeetate 

NOT MUCH OF A LIFT. 

“Charles said that Mr. 
Jones, the Detective, is a fine 
story. Said it lifted him right 
out of himself.” 

“Oh, well, that isn’t much. 
Charles isn’t very deep, you 


Kiwi 





CIVILIZATION. 
First Inpran. ‘Good! We no more enemies; we 
bury the hatchet.” 
Sroonp Inpran. ‘No. No bury it; sell it to agent 
and buy fire-water.” . 
ANCIENT HISTORY 


* Ah,” sighed Brown, as he gazed into the face of 
his tiny son ‘and heir, “think of the trouble before 
him! But,” hecontinued, as he hurriedly reviewed the 
world’s ‘events, ‘‘there will be a powerful lot behind 


him, however.” 
AT THE HENDERSON HOP. 


Miss Warte (who has been a wall-flower all the even- 
ing). ““A waltz? Mr. Henderson, you are too kind !” 

Mr. Henperson (host of the occasion). Not at all, 
Miss Waite. You know the performance of one’sduty 
is sometimes sweeter than actual pleasure.” 

nies laininiaint 
THANKS. 

So many blessings to be thankful for— 

A man down-stairs who blows the flute all day; 

Two maids upstairs who Wagner's music play; 
A shrill soprano on another floor; 

A parrot and canary-bird next door ; 

Some sort of engineer across the way, 

O’er whom some noisy demon holdeth sway, 
Hlis hammer sounding for ten hours or more; 
And then, as if to bring a climax nigh, 

As if enough of music were not near, 

As if to steep my soul in ecstasy, 
There scarcely is a day that passes by 
That some rapt poet does not volunteer 
To read his wondrous verses unto me! 
Nataan M, Levy. 





AGE BEFORE BEAUTY. 














ADV. SUPPLEMENT. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 








PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 
(Continued from page 907.) 

foolish—not at all. I suppose her head is a little 
bit turned by the things that Quirk and those 
fellows have been writing about her; but that’s 
only natural.’ And if she showed her hand a little 
too freely in trying to interest you in her novel, 
you must remember how eager she is to succeed. 
You'll do what you can for her book, won’t you, 
Maurice ?” 

Maurice Mangan, on his way home-that night, 
had other things to think of than Lady Adela’s 
poor little book. He saw clearly enough the em- 
broilment into which Lionel had landed himself, 
but he could not see slearly how he was to 
get out of it. One question he forgot to ask: 
what had induced that mood of petulance or 
recklessness, or both combined, in which Lionel 
had wilfully and madly pledged all his future 
life? However, the thing was done. Here 
his friend going forward to a mariage de conve 
nance (where there was very little 
be sure) with a sort of careless indifference, if 
not of bravado; while his bride, on the other 
hand, might surely be pardoned if she resented 
—and indignantly resented—his attitude toward 
her. What kind of prospect was this for two 
young people? Maurice thought that on the 
very first opportunity he would go away down to 
Winstead, and talk the matter over with Francic 
Who than she more capable of advising in aught 
concerning Lione welfare ? 

Notwithstanding his intercession with Maurice 
on behalf of Lady Adela’s forth-coming novel, 
Lionel did not the 
friendly relations with the people up at Campden 
Hill which had formerly existed. He did not 
even call after the dinner party. If Mr, Octavius 
Quirk were for the moment installed 


so 


was 


convenance, to 






seem disposed to resume 


is chief fa 








vorite at Aivron Lodge, he bad no wish to inte 
fere with him; there were plenty of other houses | 
open, if one chose to go. But the fact is, Lionel 
now spent many afternoons and nearly every 
evening at the Garden Club; whist before r, 
poker after supper, being the established rule 
Moreover a new element had been introduced, as 
far as he was concerned. Mr. Percival Miles 


had been elected a member of the club, and had 


forthwith presenter d himself in the eard-room 
where he at once listinguishec i himself b y his bold 
and intrepid play. The curious thing vas that, 








while openly professing a king 1 of cold acquaint 
anceship, it was invariably against Lionel Moore 
that he made his most determined stand. With 


the other players he might play an ordinarily dis 


creet and cautious game; but when — could 


be challenged, this pale-faced youn nan never 
failed promptly to seize the opportun ty And 
the worst of it was that he had extr vordinary 
luck, both in the run of the cards and in his 


mancuvres, 
“ What is that young whipper-snapper up to?” 
Lionel said to himself, after a particularly bad 


night (and morning s he sat staring into the 





dead ashes of his fireplace. “ He wanted to take 
mv life—until my good angel interfered and saved 
me. Now does he want to break me financially ? 

vy Jove, they’re coming near to doing it amongst 
them I shall have to go to Moss to-morrow fo 
another £250 Well, what does it matter? The 
luck must turn some time. If it doesn’t ?—if it 
doesn't then there may come the trip before 
the must, as the final panacea, according to Mau 
rice Australia ?—there would be freedom there, 
und rhaps forgetfulness.” 

As he was passing into his bedroom he chanced 
to observe a package that was lying on a chair, 
and for a second he glanced at the handwriting 
of the address. It was Miss Burgoyne’s. What 
could she want with him now? He cut the 
string, and opened the parcel: behold, here was 
the brown and scarlet woollen vest that she had 
knitted for him with ie own fair hands. Why 
these impatiently down-drawn eyes? A true 


lover would have passionately kissed this tender 
token of affect and bethought hit 
hours and and quarte 


10n, n of al 


half-hours rs of an hour 


during which she had been employed in her pretty 
Alas! | 


wn on to the 


task, no doubt thinking of him all the time. 
the love gift was almost angrily thro 
chair again, and he 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


went into his own room 


| 
| the 





ADVERTISE MEN'’TS. 





ite 


| Stop that 


wow n ewes! 


CuRonic Couch Now! 


‘For if you do not it may become con- 
‘ sumptive For Consumption, Serofula, 
General Debility and Wasting Diseases, | 
{ there is nothing like ) 


SCOTT'S 
MULSIO 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


Of TIsime and Soda. 


It is almost as palatable as milk. 
better than other so-called 
A wonderful flesh ae 


RA ne meee 


Far 
Emulsions. ) 


Scott’s Emulsion | 


There are poor imitations. Get the genuine. 


ON rh he Rr ete et ete. 











CG 


eal skin jackets,wrapsanacloaks, | 
shoulder capes, pelerines,mmufs.etc. | 
in choice designs,at moderate prices. 


Number 184 FIFTH AVENUE» » 










Fu BIfOAM | 


FOR THE TEETH. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most delightful, refreshing, agreeable, and beneficial 
dentifrice ever placed before the public. 
Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
PREPAREDano GUARANTEED wr E. W. Hoyt &Co.,L weit, Mass. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE cecesrateo HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE. 


AMPLE VIAL OFRUBIFOAM MAILED FREE to Any ADDRESS. 


“The Average Cook 


If the family insist upon having it oc- 








sets ‘little store by soup.’ 


casionally she makes it under verbal or dumb protest, wth the 


grease on. ‘The oils she conceives to be ‘essential’ to strength 


and nourishment, swim in flotillas of globules upon the muddy 


deeps within the tureen.” This little scrap of accurate description 
is from an article by Marion Harland on soup-making. She says 


that it we know how to make soup. If you care to ask for it by ~ al 





. | z es 2 ramen s cg : Tp a enn Poni Cy, 
: lacs aa “Sento fpaeten rs ee 2 West mtheatas: New York. 


“ 16; " E ST AWARD OF ‘“ 
AT THE 


PARIS. EXPOSITION 


WAS SECURED BY THE 


REMINCTON 
STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


WHICH HAS BEEN FOR 
Fifteen 








THE & 0 LD " E D. 1 L 





Years the Standard 


| And Embraces the Latest and Highest Achievements of Inventive Skill 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


PRIDE OF THE WEST. 





of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability is 
unsurpassed. This cloth is manufactured with great care, 
particularly for LADIES’ USE, in 36, 40, and 45 inch 
widths, and is guaranteed not to CRACK or TURN YELLOW. 
Inquire for this brand, and take No suBstITUTE. 
For sale by all leading retail Dry-Goods dealers in 
the United States. 














3. 
This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 








BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


FOR 
or ** FOUR YEARS PER. 
y ory 0 é al, SONAL EXPERIENCE AS 
Nt a in Hospitals, 

and on the Battle-field. By MARY | LIVE ERMO DRE. 

selling like wildfire. 07 No compe a> m. %OO pages. 
Splendid Steel Plates. Gist thousand. 075000 more 
Agents Wanted—Men and Wome n. Tiajance no hindrance ey 
a we Pay Freights an ra Terms. Addres: 

A. D. WORTHINGTON ‘« 0., Hartford, Coun. 


‘ii NF RK 60 ass’t'd beantiful Silk andSatin 
Wi AY q:: s enough to cover §00sq.inches 


; best, Zoc. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 
AND 


Freo. BROWN'S GINGER: 22: 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


T a ‘ RE @ 
OUR LITTLE ONES 
and the NURSERY 

36 BROMFIELD ST,., 
Boston, Mass. 

The most handsome and best 
magazine for children 
published. 
copies, 15 
three months for 25c. 
Sm copy and Premium List sent to 
any address on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp. 


a CRAM PS 















Special attention is called to this celebrated brand 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC, ‘AND 
NORTH-WESTERN LINE. 

OVERLAND FLYERS, 

The 


cago 


joint arrangement between the Chi 
& North-Western and Pa 


tailways provides improved passenger 


Union 

cific 

service. 
The 


cago daily 


FAST MAIL 
al 


Chicago to 


leaves Chi 


LIMITED 


10.30 carrying Sleepins 


Por 


Francisco in 


Cars only from tland 


eighty -two hours; to San 
eighty-five hours. 

The OVERLAND EXPRESS leaves Chi 
cago daily 10.30 P.M 


Colonist Sleeper through 


: carries Coaches and 


from Chicago to 
Portland in four days. 
DENVER LIMITED 
5.30 P.M... a 
Wagner 
ars Fi 
Chicago to Denver in thirty-eight hours 
Chicago & North-Western and 
Dining-( Limited F 
Limited 
For information in full detail, 
Ticket Ag 


rent or at ag 
Western or 


Chi 
Vestibuled 


Pullman Sleepers, 


The leaves 


cago Solid 


daily 
with or 


rst-Class Cos 


train 


Free Chair ( iches, from 


Union 
Mail 


Pacific ‘ars on ist 


and Denver 
apply to 
enc ie Ss 


Chicago 
Pacific Rail 


any 
& North - 


ways. 


Union 


. & N.-W. R’y, 
LOM AX, G. P. A., U. P. 


RIOAGO 


NEB 


E. P. WILSON, G. P. A., ¢ 
E. L 


» OMAHA 





THE WONDERFUL MERITS, WHICH IT ALONE 
POSSESSES HAVE GIVEN ELECTRO-SILICON 
A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, AND OBTAINED 
FOR IT A PERMANENT PLACE IN NEARLY ONE 
MILLION HOUSEHOLDS. 
YOUR ADDRESS ON A POSTAL MAILED TO US 
OBTAINS FOR YO WITHOUT CHARGE, 
ppt fa ar 15cTs. IN 
TAMPS A JUL SIZED BOX, POST-PA 
Sold Everywhere. Beware of Imitations 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., N.Y. 


ITS MERITS, OR 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPSS citi, 





{PREAKEAST. 
thore 
ern 
ue te i careful appli 
ll-selected Cocoa, 
bles with 
save us m 
cious nse of s 
s may be 
enough to resist ever 
f subtle ma a 
ittack where there 
escape many a fat i 
fortified with pure 
frame. Civil Servic 


Made simply wi th boil 
in half. ! Y 
JAMES EPPS '& co., 





mente Opa aii Chemists, 


England. 


Sachet Powders. 
for sample 
glass jar of Heliotrope, 
Jockey Club, or Violette. 


| T, METCALF & GO. 


| Perfumes 30 Tremont St., Boston. 
rou mag & ¢ 


Sold by al Drug rrists. 


Metcalf’ 


Send 25c. 





YEARS IN THE POULTRY YARD, 
108 Pages. Symptoms and Remedies for 
) their Diseases Breeds 1 istrated 
| Price, 25 cts. A. M. LANG, Cove Dale, Ky 
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SUPPLEMENT. 








Nicholson’s 
Liquid Bread 


Is sold largely throughout the Union andabroad. 


Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious 
taste. Its health-restoring qualities are wonder 
ful. An excellent liquid food for the sick or well, 
Recommended by physicians for debility, ex 
haustion, and wasting diseases. Also to nursing 
mothers and infant invalids. An excellent ap 
petizer. An aid to digestion. A valuable re. 
storative and constructive with lowest alcoh« 
development. Choicest materials used in its | 
manufacture, and ripened by time 

Medical and popular experience has proved the 


Extract of Malt a most valuable tonic or remedial 
preparation, which is freely prescribed by phy- 
sicians, especially where the nervous or physical 
systems are injured by disease or overwork. 


Sold by all leading Grocers and Druggists. 
ABLIS 
<>" 4Fy 


BARRY'S =! 
jg Micopherous 


jes: FOR 
ji me 
Ws 


\e 6 THE HAIR 


An elegant dressing 
exquisitely perfumed, 
removes all impurities 







from the scalp, prevents 
baldness and gray hair, and causes the hair to 
grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 

Price, 50 Cents, All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO.,.NEW YORK. 


= T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
a Ren , Pimples, 















: : Euroy 
‘ERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprietor, 48 Bond St., ranning 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


ye he ecoming prematurely baid 
and who have used numerous so-called hair restora- 
ives without success, need not despair. Yucea will, 
y continuous application for a short period of time. 
cause the hair to ww wherever it 


the trade, and 
Drug 












Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 


Y 
f i) Effectual. 


SS) Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it, 


BEAUTY. 


Be Wrinkles, Black-heads, 
& Pimples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles 
<=) and Superfluous Hair permanently | 
F removed. Flesh increased or re- 
duced, Complexions beautified. The 
Form developed ; Hair, Brows and 
Lashes colored and restored. Inter- 
esting Book (sent sealed), 4c. Mme, 
Velaro, 414 W.47th St.,N. Y. 
City. Mention this paper. | 








YOU WILL SAVE MONEY, H 
Time, Pain, Trouble, Cure FO* 
and will CURE Ca 


CATARRH 


by using 


Ely’s Cream Balm. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St., N.Y. 


KEY WEST HAVANA CICARS. 
Acceptable Present for Husband or Friend. 
Pure Vuelta abajo leaf $8.00 for C, Pure Vuelta abajo 
Filler, American Wrapper, $6.00 for C. Box of 50, half 
price. Sent by mail direct, Express C. O. D. privilege 
to examine. Free price-list on application. Address 
Cc. B. PENDLETON, KEY WEST, FLA. 


FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck to make 
them plump and rosy, fully illus- 
trated, for 50 cents. Also rules for 
Dum)b-bells to develop every muscle 
of the limbs and body for 50 cents 
additional, fully illustrated. Prof. 
D. L. Dowd, Scientific, Physical,and 
Vocal Culture 
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“THE WHOLESOME EDUCATOR 
THE LEADING 
WRITERS. 
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CELEBRATED ‘ 






If you are not convenient to anews stand, 
send two dollars to the address below and 
the Ledger will be sent to you FREE till 
\. the first of January, 1890, and then 
‘. continued for a whole year from 
\ that date. 


— 













Herbert Ward, Stanley’s Companion. 

Herbert Ward, the companion of Stanley in his explorations in Africa, is the only white man connected with Stanley’s 
African explorations who has ever returned alive from the “Dark Continent.” Mr. Ward’s articles running through eight 
numbers of the “ Ledger” are of the most intensely interesting description, and cover five years of his adventures in Africa, 
| and they will be illustrated ,by sketches made by Mr. Ward, and by the reproduction of photographs taken by him in Africa. 
| These pictures will throw much light upon the manners and customs of the hitherto unknown cannibal tribes of Africa. 


The Story of a Forsaken Inn, (A SERIAL story) By Anna Katharine Green, 
Life in British America, 4y Rev. E. R. Young. 
Being the adventures and experiences of Rev. E. R. Young, the celebrated missionary, and his wife during their residence in 
the Polar region twelve hundred miles north of St. Paul, in which Dr. Young narrates how he tamed and taught the native wild 


Indians of the Northwest; how he equipped himself for and how he made his perilous sledging and hazardous canoe trips 
when visiting all the Indian settlements within five hundred miles of his home. | 


Honorable Henry W. Crady 


Contributes a series of six articles on the ‘ Wonderful Development of the Industrial Pursuits of the New South.” 


American Cookery, (4 sexes or axticirs) Sy Miss Parloa. | 
Giving the reasons why it is imperfect, and some ways by which it may be improved. | 
Nihilism in Russia, 4 Leo Hartmann, Nihilist. 
Leo Hartmann, a fugitive from Russian authorities, has been connected with the most daring feats of the Russian Nihilists. 
Mr. Hartmann shows how the intelligent people of Russia are becoming Nihilists in consequence of the despotism of the form 
of government. A participant in plots to kill the Czar, such as the blowing up of the Winter Palace, he is able to give true 


information as to how this and other great schemes were accomplished. Tho situation in Russia is sufficient to increase the 
love of every true American for our form of government. 
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HELIOTROP | One of the greatest Toilet luxuries is a 
SACHET POWDER pure and fragrant Powder. You can buy ATKtNson’s 
ties, fancy work, stationery, clothing, etc. Liberal | pure. 
packages by mail for 25c. Stamps taken. 
CHAS. F. FISH, Apothecary, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. | 
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KIT AND KITTY.* 


BY R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Avtnor or ‘Lorna Doone,” “ Cripps, rue Carrier,” 
“ Serinaguaven,” * Mary Aneruey,” Tur 
Map or Sker,” ETO. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
TONY TONKS. 

NCETI met a man who was a mighty swimmer, 

spending half his waking time in the water, 

and even sleeping there sometimes, according to 

his own account ; though I found it rather hard 

to believe that altogether. But one thing he told 

me, which I do believe, because it is not so far 

out of the way, and the same thing might have 
happened to myself almost. 

He had made a wager to swim across one of 
those inlets, or arms of the sea, which may be 
found upon our western coast, where the tide runs 
in with great force and speed, over a vast ex- 
panse of sands 

The distance from headland to headland was 
jess than he had often been able to traverse; 
but, being a stranger on that coast, he had not 
reckoned, as he should have done, upon the pow- 
er and strong swirl of the tide. By these he was 
soon so swung about, and almost carried un ler, 
that the sand-hills, where the people stood to 
watch him, stood still themselves, instead of slow- 
ly gliding by; and the yellow current flaked with 
white, across which he was striving, seemed to be 
the only thing that moved. ‘ 

He began to doubt about his destination, wheth- 
er in this world or the next; for the cup of his 
hands, as he fetched them back, and the concave 
impulse of his feet, as he spread his toes behind 
him, seemed to tell nothing upon the vast body 
of water he was involved in; there was no slide 
of surface along his shoulder-blades, and his chin 
rose and fell at each laboring stroke, without 
budging an inch from the dip or the rise. He be- 
gan to feel that he was beaten, and a quiet resig 
nation sank into the stoutness of his heart, such 
as a brave man feels at death. And he never 
would have lived to tell the tale, except for a big 
voice from the shore, the voice of the very man 
who had the money hanging on it. 

“Put your feet down, Tom!” he cried 
God’s sake, put your feet down ! 

The vanquished swimmer put his feet down, 
though he thought it was his death to do it; and 
there he felt firm sand, and stood, with the tide 
which had threatened to ingulf him rippling 
round his panting breast and lapping his poot 
weary arms. There happened to be 
sand there, far away from shore and 


‘here 


- “ for 


a spit of 
rock, 
he 


with cheers of encour 


ind 
known 


j 


to the boatmen only stoo 
and renewed his strength, 
om the shore; and then, as the rush 
of the tide was slackening, after filling the depths 
inshore, he threw his chest forward upon the wa 
ter, and fought his way safely to the landing 
place 

“ But I would not take the money,” he said; 
“if I had taken that man’s money, I should have 
deserved to be drowned next time.” 


agement {1 


This appeared to me to be a noble tale, show 
ing both is the true 
And it came to my memory now, be 
[had 
battled long with unknown waters, and against a 
tide too strong for me; and now, though still far 
away from land, I had obtained firm footing. By 
what cross-purpose and crooked inrush my pow 
er and pride had been washed away, was a ques- 
tion still as d but now I could rest 
on the firm conviction, which had been only faith 
before, that my Kitty still was true to me, though 
beguiled stratagem; and I knew 
pretty surely who had done it, though it might 
be very hard to prove. 

“ Don’t lose a day,” 


goodness on sides, which 
nobility, 


cause it seemed to apply to my present state 


irk as ever; 


vy some low 


said Uncle Corny, when I 
told him all we had done and heard; “never 
mind me or the garden. 
all that by-and-by ; 
in first-rate order. 

mother’s track ; 


You can make up for 
and you have left your part 
That scoundrel follows in his 
but he is ten times worse than 
she is, because he keeps his temper. You must 
try to do the same, my lad. It would never do 
to have a row with him, and to take him by the 
throat, as he deserves. There is nothing you ean 
prove at present. And the moment he knows 
that you suspect him, he will double all his wiles 
and dodges. He might even make away with 
your poor wife. He would rather do that than 
let you regain her, and convict him of his tricks.” 

“ Bad as he is, he could never do that. I ean- 
not believe that any person living who knows 
what Kitty is could raise his hand against her. 
But the wonder is, where can he have put her? 
Gentle as she is, she is not a fool; and she would 
never submit to be restrained by force. And all 
that sort of thing is quite out of date now, at any 
rate in England.” . 

* So people suppose ; 





but stranger things are 
done, even in this country, still. He may even 
have got her in a lunatic asylum, after driving 
her out of her senses first; or more likely still, 
on the Continent somewhere. Why, they do 
worse things than that in Spain, and in Italy 
too, from what I have heard. And as for Tur- 
key—why, bless my heart, they keep the women 
in sacks, and feed them till they are fat enough 
for the Sultan. And you heard that he was gone 
abroad—Mrs. Wilcox said so. That is what he 
has done with her; you may depend upon it.” 

“But she would not have travelled with him, 
uncle. He would not have dared to take her into 
any public place. But don’t talk about it; it 
drives me wild. I see nothing to do but to force 
him to confess; to get him away somewhere by 
himself, and hold a pistel to his head. A black- 
guard is always a coward, you know.” 

“Nine out of ten are, but the tenth is not,” my 





* Begun in Harpgr’s Bazar No, 82, Vol. XXII. 








uncle replied, sententiously ; ‘no sort of violence 
will serve our turn. We must try to be crafty, 
as he is. The only plan I can see is to have him 
watched, followed everywhere, without his know- 
ledge, and not put upon his guard by a syllable 
from us. We had no reason to do that till now; 
but now we have, for I feel pretty sure that old 
Hotchpot was right. You ought to have got more 
out of him.” 

“Tt was not to be done. We tried everything. 
And I believe he knows no more than this— 
that before they quarrelled, the younger villain 
made a boast of it that he would have his re- 
venge, but never let out what his plan was, And 
when Hotchpot heard that it had been done, he 
naturally concluded who had done it. When we 
compared notes, Sam and I agreed that in all 
probability there is nothing more than that.” 

“Tt is very unlucky for us,” said my uncle, 
“that Henderson is going to be married so soon. 
We cannot expect him to help us any more for a 
long time to come; and he has twice the head 
that you have. JI don’t mean to say for useful 
work, for there you would beat him hollow; but 
for plotting, and scheming, and all sorts of dirty 
tricks. He has been brought up to those things 
from the cradle, and he can tell a lie splendidly, 
which you cannot. You are much too simple and 
truthful, Kit, just as I am, for dealing with rogues 
and knaves; and he knows a lot more of the bad 
world than we do. He is hand in glove also with 
a host of swells, such as you and I never spoke 
to. Why, I never shook hands with a lord in my 
life, although I should do it like a man—if he of- 
fered, mind; for I should wait for that; and you 
are in the same condition.” 

“Not a bit of it. I shook hands with two at 
Newmarket, and they seemed to think very well 
of me. But that reminds me that I met the very 
man for our job, if he would undertake it, and I 
believe he would if we paid him well.” 

“For spying upon Bulwrag, you mean, Kit? I 
can’t bear the idea of spying, even on that fellow, 
but I fear we must make up our minds to it, just 
And as for the 
cost of it, 1 would go half, and I am sure your 
aunt Parslow would pay the other half. But 
what makes you think that he would suit? A 
very sharp fellow is wanted, mind—not a bit 


like Selsey Bill.” 


as the police watch a murderer 








it must be done he is the very man. But 
you shall not pay a farthing, Uncle Corny; you 
have plenty to do with your money. At any 


rate, I will not ask you until I have spent all I 
have for the purpose Your advice is quite 
enough for you to give, and it is worth more than 
See what I should have done without 
had made up my mind to pursue 
that fellow, and seize him, and shake the truth 
out of him. But I should only have shaken out 
a heap of lies, and probably got locked up for my 
trouble. But I see that your plan is the only wise 


money 
you now! I 


one 
You are a sensible young fellow, Kit, when 
you have good advisers ; 


mut who is this man of 
craft you were speaking of, and how has he got 
experience for a job like this ?” 

“He has been brought Wp to every kind of 
nasty work, and the nastier it is the more he likes 
it. He 
trials, and sneak into their boxes, and learn ev 
erything they think of. 


is a spy on horses, to watch them in their 


It seems to be a regular 
profession, where thev keep race-horses ; and Sam 
knows all about this man. They call them Touts, 
or Ditch-frogs, or Sky-blinkers, or half a 
other names; but they get well paid, and they 
don’t His name, or nickname, is Tony 
Tonks, which he takes from some story-book, I 
believe. He is a very queer sort of fellow; if you 
saw him once you would know him always; not 
a bit like any of our folk down here. Sam says 
he could canter round any of his chaps, and he 
would try to afford him if he did crooked work ; 
but Tony is a costly luxury.” 

“Never mind the cost. Your aunt shall pay; 
she has nothing to do with all her cash, except 
to blow out a lot of dogs, like foot-balls. But is 
this Tony to be trusted? He might be a Jack of 
both sides.” 

“That is just what he isn’t. And that is how 
he gets double the wages of any other tout. He 
puts his whole heart into anything he takes up; 
and yet he is cool as a weasel. He makes a point 
of honor of winning, Sam told me; and he would 
rather pay money out of his own pocket than be 
beaten whenever he takes up a job. And he is 
very small; he can slip in and out while peo- 
ple say, ‘Oh, what boy was that? But I doubt 
whether he would take up this. He would have 
made a wonderful jockey, I was told, and he rides 
as well as the best of them: but he loses his 
head when he is put upon a horse, or he might 
be now making ten thousand a year. Nobody 
can explain such things.” : j 

“Nobody can explain anything,” my uncle re- 
plied, with his usual wisdom; “look at me. I 
have been in a garden all my life, and I have 
kept my eyes open, and I am no fool. But if 
you ask what canker is in an apple-tree or pear, 
or blister in a peach or silver-leaf, or shanking 
in grapes, or sudden death in a Moorpark, or fifty 
other things that we meet with every day, all I 
can say is,‘ go and ask the men of science, and if 
two of them tell you the same thing, believe it.’ 
No, my lad, we know nothing yet, though we find 
bigger words than used to serve the turn. Have 
you told young Henderson that you would like to 
try this fellow, Tony Tonks 2?” 

“No, I never thought of it until just now, when 
you suggested that the villain should be watched, 
to find out where he goes, and all his dirty do- 
ings. It is fair play with such a deadly sneak. 
But for all that I hate the thought of it.” 

“We must meet the devil with his own wea- 
pons. Sam is going to be married at Ludred, I 
suppose ?” 

“Yes, next Thursday, and I have promised to 
be there, although it will be a bad time for me.” 

“Never mind, Kit, you shall have your time 


dozen 


eare. 








] 





again, as I have told you more than once. I am 
an old man now, and bave seen a lot of wicked 
ness, but I never knew it to triumph in the end 
Go up at once to Hallifordand get your friend to 
write to this fellow by the afternoon post. We 
might have him here to-morrow night, and settle 
matters with him, while we have Henderson to 
help us.” 

I was lucky enough to find Henderson at home, 
and he entered into our plan with zeal; for he 
had his own grudge with Bulwrs But he told 
me that we must be prepared to part with a heap 
of money, if we began it, and he could not tell 
how long it might last. I answered that we had 
a good bank to draw on, and that I should be 
able to repay it in the end out of my own little 
property, which I should insist upon doing. 

“Tony will want five pounds a week and all 
expenses covered; and you may put that proba- 
bly at five pounds more.” Sam looked as if he 
thought I could not afford it. ‘And then if he 
does any good, he will expect a handsome tip; 
and you must let him have his own head. He is 
the best man in England for the job, if he will 
take it; and perhaps he will. There is nothing 
on now in his line of business much, till the Leg 
Tony will do a good deal for me. 
I shall put it as a personal favor, you know, But 
we won't tell him what it is until he comes to 
see,” 

Busy as he was with his own affairs, Henderson 
wrote to the great horse-watcher, and receiving 





r 


er comes on, 


reply by telegraph, met him at Feltham the fol- 
lowing afternoon; and after showing him all 
his own places, brought to st 
t nine o’clock, as had been 

arranged in the morning, And it was as good 
as a play—as we than 
to see 


over 





him 





at my uncle’s cottage a 
express it—and_ better 
most of the French plays now in 
my solid unele, with his English contempt 
spy, and strong habit of speaking his mind, y 
doing his utmost to be hospitable, and cl 
himself in his blur 
any words that migh 
venience of He told 
that he felt like a rogue, and was afraid of sitting 
square to his own table 
The visitor, however, did 
‘iate these t 
He was | 


own moral state, and although 


vogue, 








recking 
deliveries, and catching up 
for 
me 


be too honest the eon- 





his visitor afterward 


not in the least ap 





eve 






n perceive thei 





tly contented wi i 
he said little, I 
hat he regarded my 


lec 





could almost have believed 
good uncle with as much superiority as was felt 
—but And his 
suppel 
Being concerned more than ail the rest in his 


shown— toward himself 


not 


principal ambition was to take in a good 


qualities, I observed him closely, and became dis- 
appointed when he said nothing of any particular 
But pe 
have to work their brains hard, he allowed them 
a holiday when off duty, and cared verv 
what was thought of them then, if they came uj 
to the scratch at signal. And although he said 
little, what he said was to the point, and he did 
not expend great ability in proving, as most men 
do, that two and two make four. 

His outer man wasof such puny build that when 


astuteness haps, like most men who 


iy little 


he sat at my uncle’s elbow, it seemed as if he 
inight have jumped into the big pocket wherein 
the fruit-grower was wont to carry a hammer, a 
stick of string bast, a spectael 
full of wall-nails, a peach-knife, a pair of ¢ 
little copper wire, and a few other things to suit 
the season, according to its latest needs. Tony 
Tonks glanced every now and then with great 
curiosity at my uncle, and at this pocket, which 
was hanging with its weight under the arm of a 
curved Windsor chair; as a fisherman likes to 
see his bag hang down, but only once in his life- 





1 twist of 





e-case 
) 
ps, a 


time has that pleasure. 

But though Tony Tonks might go (more readily 
than the fish who won’t come at all) into that 
pocket, Nature had provided him with compensa- 
tion for his want of magnitude. There never lived 
a very small man yet who was not in his own 
opinion big. Great qualities combine in him of 
mind and soul, and even of the body, for the sake 
of paradox; so that no one knows what he can 
amount to but himself. And as the looking-glass 
presents us with ourselves set wrong ; 





so the mir- 
ror of the man who weighs but half the proper 
weight may exalt him to the ceiling if he slopes 
it to his mind. 

Tony spoke little, but he spoke with weight, 
and expected to be followed closely when he gave 
us anything. And it became pleasant to behold 
my unele gradually forming a great opinion of 
him, because he was not offered much to build it 
on. Sam Henderson nodded very knowingly 
me, and I returned it with a wink behind my 
uncle Corny’s head, when the pipes were put 
upon the table, and the grower took the clean one 
he intended for himself and gave it (with a grunt 
at his own generosity) to Tonks. 

“ Now we all know where we are,” began my 
uncle, as if a puffing pipe had been the cloudy 
pillar; “the best thing, as I have always found 
in life,is for people to know what they are 
before they do it.” 

Tony Tonks nodded, and my uncle was well 
pleased, both to have the discourse to himself, and 
to perceive that the visitor smoked slowly, and 
could dwell upon good things. 

“You give us your experience and skill for 
the period of one month at least, if needful, for 
the sum of five pounds a week, payable in ad- 
vance, as well as travelling expenses, if required, 
and lodgings. You report to us by post when 
there is anything to tell, and you come down at 
the end of every week, to let us know how you 
get on, and to draw your money for the next week ; 
and you attend to nothing else but the job you 
are engaged on.” 

“ Nothing else. Never take two things in hand 
at once.” 

“ And the business you undertake for us is to 
find ont everything that can be found about the 
doings of Donovan Bulwrag. Where he goes, 
who lis companions are, what messages he re- 





to 





at 











919 
ceives or s ls, how loys his time, what 
he is up to, everyt i n that is o 
est tous. Its 3 shabby t 
has brought it on himself. We can’t bear doing 
it; but it must be done.” 

“ Nothing shabby in it,” Tonks exclaimed with 


spirit, and a quick flash 


his small gray eyes; 
tric ky people must be 


tricked. 
% cot d 


“A man who has wronged another man, 












































said 
my uncle, putting it on a larger footing, “as that 
low scoundrel has wronged us, has put himself 
outside of all honor You know the man very 
well by sigl I believe.” ; 
“And by more than sight,’ answered Tony, 
in a voice that made us him. But as he 
offered no explanati id not ask him what 
he meant, but cor | it he had his own 
bone to pick with this crafty enen 
ome - _— 
CHAPTER XLVII 
TOADSTOOLS 
WE arranged that « ( in—as my uncle 
called him, think ¢ if much more respect le 
than spy—should hire a room from our friend 
Mrs. Wilcox, who could help him in many ways; 
for she knew all the habits of the house of Bul 
wrag, and had useful friends in the kitchen there, 
and could introduce Tonks to a view of 
the adversarv’s mother and sisters 
All this being settled, and everybody else in 
good spirits about it, I fe suddenly into deep 
dejection, not on account of S Henderson’s 
od-luck, fo hat I re ed 1 1 wo ne 
think of, but simply fror we ( i vn 
hard fat nd the sy ed by um 
who knew me ky s t we on I was 
I ind « g s one and 
ll 4m ut never had 
been \ especialiy the 
women | ( such a vhen I 
could 1 the W ) Y =3 med to 
be a comfort to have ess nd t corner. 
This began to t | me more 1 more; 
for as no n can Se i the il himsell, 
but must tal his view of it from other | e’s 
eves, so even in his 0 Tairs he finds r col 
or affected by ght or s e that < 
upon them. Lb¢ s I g to t « that 
every one was wrong, and o to be ¢ pelled 
to keep his n ito his own business, yet when 
I had made all this most certai 
fog and gloom of doubt we sé 
and wrap me in a world of wo r having no 
straight road in it And what with one stat 
mind and another, Sometimes the pangs of 1 
ory, and sometimes the stings of furv, and, wo 
of all, the heavy ac of listiessnes 1 lone 
ness, upon the whole it seemed less ha to 
out of life than in it 
How it might have ended I know not, if it had 
not been for something which I took to be an 
accident, and of no importance to n ore than 
anv other meetir ev g after sunset, 
as the days were g in, though the sun 
mer was still in its power and beauty, I was tak 
ing my usual lonely walk in Love Lane, as the 
young people ealle 1 it T re had not been a 
night, whether fine or wet, from the time of my 
loss to this moment, wher I had failed of this 
lonely walk, unless I was far from Sunbury. It 
was some little comfort to end the day in pacing 
to and fro whe t » far at least as knowledge 
went, my Kitty | en. 
And now, when the sur gone, and 
sky coul 1 be looked in class, and 
tranquillity of summer night the flutter of 
f might almost seem to be caused by the 


e of a star, I, the or 
ling to the laws of inan—was treading the 
and thinking the same end- 
thoughts, as when the storm of evil fortune 
fre sh 


ly unquiet creature— 


1ccor 


same restless round, 
, 


less 


been in 





upon nt Wrapt my own 
cares e, and breathing only for myself—for 
absorbing love in small men is but selfishness 
by deputy, and I in all but outward form have 


been a small man always—here I plodded with- 














out heed of grandeur, goodness, or the will of God, 

But things are strang brought about; and 
any one not remembering this might laugh to 
hear how I was enlarged, and for the moment 
more ennobled than by all the stars of heave Dn, 
through the sight of a white cotton handkerchief 
A man climbed over a gate into the lane, stiffl 
raising one leg first, and then after a little pause 
the other, as if his active days were gone And 
probably I should not have seen him, for all his 


clothes were black, unless he had carried a white 
handkerchief. This was conspicuous in the dark 
of the overhanging foliage ; and it seemed to be 


doubled up by the corners, and bul 
bulk inside. 
“ What can he |} 


and hastened my ste} 


ging with some 


uve got in 


’ thought I, 
3 to see, although 
concern by rights of mine 


Mr 


This was sa 


‘ Good-evening, Kit—ex¢ 








chardson I mean.” 


gentle voice; and I took off my 
that it was our parson, the Rev 
not our vicar, who was absent 


but the curate in charge of our pat 
“What a calm and beautiful nig 
i; “it takes one out of one’ 

It makes our 
He might have talked like this for an 
without any effect of that sort on me, if 


not finished with a heavy sigh, in spite of all the 





Sorrows Seem SO 8! 


solace of the scene Then I knew that he re 
ferred to his own grief, which was a dark and 
bitter one. He had lost his wife just before he 


came to us; it was said that his onby 
child, a graceful girl of about fifteen, was pining 


away With some 





mysterious illness, and would 
take no food. an old man of threescore 
and five, of feeble frame, and requiring care, 


must finish his earthly course alone, poor and 
forlorn, and with none to love him. 
“T hope Miss Bessy is a little better,” I said, 
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very softly; for I felt rebuked in my health and 
strength by a grief like this 

“No, I fear not. She fancies nothing. As I 
came back from visiting poor Nanny Page I saw 


some fine mushrooms in the foot-path field, and 


it struck me that possibly my child would like 





them; though they are not very nourishing or 
wholesome food But if we could get her to eat 
anything: and I have a special style of cooking 
them. But it was nearly dark when I gathered 
them, and I scarcely know the true from the 
poisonous. I was going to ask Dr. Sippets, but 
I fear he would forbid them altogether. You 


could do me a great favor if you would—just to 
look these over for me 
This I un 


and 
and 





rtook with the greatest pleasure, 
to cottage for the 
, Where we could procure a light. And 
I was pleased that he did not in any way attempt 
as our people call it, nor even 
refer to my lonely condition, though I knew by 
the 





asked him 


oO come my 


purpose 
t talk goody,” 
softness of his manner that it was present 
to his mind. The reverend gentleman had col- 
lected his booty in too catholic a spirit, min- 
gling with the true agaric some very fine “ horse- 
and one two poisonous 
Having packed all the good ones in 
a tidy punnet, which looked more enticing than 
his handkerchief, [ carried them for him to his 
own door, and obtained leave to call on the mor- 
1 ask whether the young lady had been 


mushrooms,” even or 


toadstoois 


row and 
tempte d 

My uncle Corny was one of that vast majority 
of Britons which forbear the 
most obvious joke, even when it is least attrac- 
tive 


good can never 
The most fastidious people in the world 
could scarcely call him “ vulgar,” which used to 
be a favorite word with them, because he could 
let them call him what they liked, and be none 
it. They might just as well blame 
a dog for loving liver, or a cat for believing that 
heaven is milk, as fall foul of my uncle Corny 


he worse for 


because he ate the onions of very common jokes. 
He liked to make a laugh, and when he failed he 
perceived that the fault was upon the other side. 

“T thought of a capital thing,’ he told me, 
“when I was half awake last night, for I never 
sleep now as I used to do. If you go on like 
this you'll have to answer to the parish for it. 
What right have you to change our parson’s 
name ?” 

I saw by the way of his nose that he was in- 
diting of some cumbrous joke, and I let him take 
his time about it. 

“How slow you are! Can’t you see, Kit, his 
proper name is Golightly; and you are making 

Well, never mind. I can’t ex- 
anything just now. I suppose 


him go heavily ? 
pect you to see 
you never mean to laugh again.’ 

“Certainly not at such stuff as that. 
am I doing to disturb him ?” 

“Why, you are getting into talks together, and 
heavy proceedings about probations, and trials, 
and furnaces of affliction, and all that sort of 
stuff, as I call it, instead of coming to have your 
pipe with me.” 

“There has not been a word of the sort,” I 
answered, wondering how he could be so small. 
“Mr. Golightly leaves all that for the Methodists, 
He is a Churchman. And not only that, but he 
is a man of true courage, and real faith in God. 
If he could only give me a hundredth part of 
what he has, how different I should be! And he 
never talks about it, but I know that it is in him. 
Without a single word he has made me thor- 
oughly ashamed of the way I go on. Look at 
him! A poor old man, who can scarcely climb 
a gate, or lift a chair, and who sees his one de- 
light in this world pining and waning to the grave 
before him. Yet does he ever moan and groan, 
and turn his back on his fellow-creatures? Not 
he. He sets his face to work, with a smile that 
may be sad, but is at any rate a pleasant one; and 
he gives all his time to help poor people, who are 
not half so poor as he is. I call him a man, 
and I call myself a cur.” 

“Come, come; that’s all nonsense, Kit. I am 
sure you have borne your trouble well; though 
you have been crusty now and then. And you 
can’t say that I have not made allowance wonder- 
fully for you. And here you are ready to throw 
me over, because this man, whose duty it is, and 
who is paid for doing it, sets a finer example than 
Ido! I don’t call that a Christian thing. Let 
him come and grow fruit, and have to sell it, and 
if he keeps his temper then, and pays all his 
hands on a Saturday night, and sets a better ex- 
ample than I do—” 

I burst out laughing. It was very rude; for 
my uncle was much in earnest. But I could not 
help it; and after staring at me with a vacant 
countenance he gave three great puffs of tobacco, 
and smiled as if he was sorry for me. 

“Well, take him another bunch of grapes,” he 
said, with true magnanimity; “I am glad that 
the poor maid enjoys them, And they are come 
down now to fifteen pence.” 

Thus was I taken, without deserving any such 
consolation, into a higher life than my own, and 
a very different tone of thought. The bitterness 
and moody rancor which had been encroaching 
on me yielded to a softer vein of interest and 
sympathy in sorrows better endured than mine. 
The lesson of patience was before me, told in 
silence and learned with love; and it went into 
me all the deeper because my pores were open. 

But in spite of all that, I saw no way to sud- 
den magnanimity. It is not sensible to suppose 
that any man can forego his ways and jump to 
sudden exaltation just because he comes across 
people of higher views than his. Women seem 
to compass often these vast enlargements of the 
heart; but a man is of less spongy fibre if he 
is fit to marry them. It had been admitted by 
Tabby Tapscott, even in her crossest moments, 
that I was a “man as any woman could look up 
to if she chose.” And the very best of them 
must not be asked to do that to a man who is 
like themselves. And so I continued pretty stiff 


What 
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outside, and resolved to have my rights, which is 
the only way to get them. 

“Here comes Tony,” exclaimed my uncle, on 
the following Saturday night; “time for him to 
show something for his money. If there is any- 
thing I call unfair it is to pay for a thing before 
you get it. He will prove to his own satisfac- 
tion that he has worked it out, of course. When 
you were at Ludred about Sam's wedding, you 
should have fixed your aunt to something. Your 
fifty pounds is nearly gone, and she never gave 
you another penny. I don’t see why I should 
pay for it like this; and the French stuff is in 
the market already, What's the good of being 
an Englishman ?” 

“And what’s the good of being an English 
woman,” I answered, for I thought him too unjust, 
as he had not paid a sixpence yet, “unless she 
is allowed to dress sometimes, and be told that 
she is twenty years younger than she is? Aunt 
Parslow looked fit to be a bride’smaid quite. And 
she will come down handsomely when she has 
paid her bills. She looked at her check-book, 
and she said as much as that.” 

“Then let her do it,” said my uncle, shortly. 
“T suppose this spy-fellow will expect his sup- 
per. Eat he can, and no mistake. 
a man is the more he holds. 
down to the butcher's.” 

Mr. Tonks might have heard him, but he made 
no sign, only coming up quietly with his tall hat 
on, and taking a chair which stood opposite to 
ours; for the weather being friendly, and the sum- 
mer at its height, we were sitting out-of-doors 
beneath the old oak-tree. Then he nodded to us, 
put his hat upon the grass, and waited for our 
questions. 

“Well, Tonks, what have you been up to all 
this time? You have sent us no letter, so I sup- 
pose you have done little.” 

Thus spoke my uncle, looking at him rather 
sternly. I also looked at him very closely, and 
was surprised to find a certain strength of good- 
ness in his face which I had not observed when 
I first saw him. His face was thin and narrow, 
and his cheeks drawn in, and his aquiline nose 
had a twist to one side; but the forehead was 
high and broad, and the lips and chin full of 
vigor and strong resolution; and the quiet gray 
eyes expressed both keenness and resource. — 

“A thing of this kind takes a lot of time,” he 
said ; “and if you gents are not satisfied, you had 
better say so. I take no man’s money when he 
thinks it thrown away.” 

“ Hoity-toity, man, don’t be so hot!” my un- 
cle replied, showing much more heat himself; 
““we have not said a word; we are waiting for 
you,” 

“T have not done much; it was not to be ex- 
pected. I have cleared the ground for further 
work ; it depends upon you whether I go on.” 


“ 


The smaller 
You had better run 


Yes, to be sure; go On, go on! We give you 
your head, and we are as patient as Job. I sup- 
pose you have found out where that scoundrel 
is?” 

“Yes. And I have found out something more 
than that. I have struck up an acquaintance with 
him, and he does not know me; though he ought, 
for he broke my arm last winter; though per- 
haps he never saw my face. But I wore mus- 
taches and whiskers then, and a green shade 
through a little kick from a horse. I know of a 
gambling club he goes to, and there I meet him 
every night. I have put him up toa trick or two, 
and we are to rehearse them at his rooms to- 
morrow night. He is very close, but I shall 
gradually worm him; but I must be supplied 
with cash to do it.” 

“We will try to arrange about that,” said my 
uncle ; “ and of course you can return it, and per- 
haps winsome more. Gambling is a thing I detest 
with all my heart; and no one can ever win by 
it, in the end. If he did, it would do him no good. 
But still, it is right that the rogues who live by 
it should be robbed. If you pick up a pound or 
two there, all the better. I think you have done 
wonders, Tonks. But I suppose you have dis- 
covered nothing about—about the lady ?” 

“ Not a single syllable yet,” he answered, look- 
ing at me, as he caught my expression ; “but I 
believe I shall if I have my time. What I have 
done is a great deal better than ‘ shadowing’ the 
man, as they callit. I might do that for months 
and be no wiser. But I am obliged to be very 


sareful ; so many people know me. I can never 
go near him where the racing people are. And 
I have had one very narrow shave already. But 


there is another thing you may be glad to know. 

3ulwrag is beginning to make up to a rich lady. 
He is not sweet upon her; but it seems that he 
must do it.” 

“The thief !” exclaimed my uncle; “ we must 
never allow that. The scamp would break her 
heart. I am determined to prevent it. I shall 
let her know my opinion of him. I know all the 
villanous lot too well. Don’t be excited, Tonks. 
I can’t stand that. Give me her name and ad- 
and I will go with the van myself if ne- 
cessary. I should think myself a party to it if I 
did not stop it. She will soon see what I am.” 

“T was going to tell you, but now I had better 
not,” Tony Tonks answered, with a sly dry smile ; 
“what good could you do, Mr. Orchardson? The 
lady would only laugh at you, even if she deigned 
to see you.” 

“Nobody ever laughs at me. And as for 
deigning to see me—why, the Queen herself would 
do it, the way I should put it.” 

“Well, you have a good opinion of yourself. 
But you must keep quiet in this matter, unless 
you want to spoil my little game. The lady is 
the Lady Clara Voucher, daughter of the Earl of 
Clerinhouse, a very great heiress, and not bad- 


dress ; 


looking. What more he can want is a puzzle to 
me. But it goes against the grain with him.” 


“He shall never have her; he may take his 
oath of that,” said my uncle, bringing down his 
hand upon his knee, as if he were the father of 
the peerage. 
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“Well, this is a curious 
“how can he be taking to 
having cast his eyes on Kitty 


anybody else, after 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

“THE DUCHESS.” 

ALL these things compelled me to think about 
them, because they were so different from what 
might have been expected. When first I lost my 
wife, and knew that I had been robbed of her, I 
made up my mind. for savage work, and nothing 
could be too Wild for me. The greatest wrong 
that man can do to man had been done to me; 
for a stab to the bodily heart is better than the 
destruction of faith and love, But the care for 
my dear wife’s good name (which would have 
been blasted if ever it got abroad that she had 
eloped with the money), as well as many other 
tender thoughts, had kept me quiet, and conduced 
to stop me from any acts of violence. And this 
instinct of true love proved quite right, as all 
will confess who care to know the end of it. 

Straitened as I was with my own cares, and 
sometimes buried in them, I could not help trying 
to lift if it were but the corner of the burden 
imposed by Heaven upon a man a thousand-fold 
better and more noble. The only excuse I could 
make to myself for the different way in which 
he bore his grief was that he was bound to do it 
as a clergyman, and being so old, must be getting 
used to it. But I knew in my heart tuat this was 
paltry stuff; and that the true reason of the dif- 
ference was that he was a large man with faith 
in God, while I was a little one relying upon self. 
There was no way before me to cure that, for no 
man can set up his ladder on a cloud ; still it did 
me good to know that he had founu stable sup- 
port, and was steadfast upon heaven. 

Mr. Golightly was not only a Christian, but a 
gentleman. Far as I was below his rank in life, 
he never let me feel the difference, either by word, 
or turn of manner, or even by tone of silence. 
He never inquired into my affairs, though no in- 
difference prevented it; and nothing was farther 
from his mind than the thought that he was do- 
ing good to me. Being of a nature which requires 
something to love, I loved this man, and never 
could see anything to laugh at in him, as my 
uncle Cornelius made believe to do. 

I became restless if any day went by without 
my seeing him, and I could not sleep on my two 
chairs, however tired I might be, without the re- 
membrance of his ‘“ Good-night, God bless you, 
Kit,” which he always gave me in a gentle voice, 
and with a look which was itself a blessing. And 
now I had been admitted to the acquaintance of 
his darling; whom he loved as I loved Kitty, but 
with a holier sense and fear. She was lying on 
a horse-hair sofa, in his poorly furnished room; 
for he was poor, as a good man is nearly always, 
somehow. And I never shall forget the look she 
gave me from her weary eyes, quite as if the 
depth of kindness were enhanced by its want of 
power. And she rose upon one wasted arm, and 
offered me a hand just like a white kid glove 
that has been drawn off, 

“You have been very good to father ;’—she 
looked at my sunburnt face, as if she would 
like to remember it somewhere else—“ and what 
lovely grapes you bring me! See how greedy I 
have been !” 

It was as much as I could do to keep my eyes 
from being like grape-stalks ; and I tried to drive 
my sorrow inward by thinking that all of it was 
wanted there. But it would not do, and I turned 
away. 

“What she wants is out-door air,” I said, as 
soon as we left the room, and her father asked 
me what I thought; and I said it more to hide 
my own distress than from any hope at all. 
“Qut-door air without exercise, and with very 
gentle movement.” 

“ Sims, the flyman, is very good ;” her father’s 
lips trembled as he spoke, and he tried to make 
a smile of it; “he knows that we cannot afford 
much carriage-hire, and he comes at half price 
when he has nothing else to do. But since the 
other spring broke she can hardly bear it. She 
fainted twice the last time we went.” 

“ But the river, the water, the Thames !’’ I said, 
almost fearing to make a suggestion so stale; 
“what can be more easy than the gliding of a 
boat? Is even that too much for her ?” 

“ Bessy has never tried it yet,’ said the anx- 
ious father, pondering much; ‘when I was at 
Oxford I loved the river; but I have not found 
time for it for many years. And I fear it would 
be cold upon the water.” 

“It is much more likely to be too hot,” I an- 
swered, with some wonder at the clear unselfish- 
ness of this man, who loved the river, yet lived upon 
its banks without ever taking boat, for fear of 
slighting duty ; “ the sun strikes very strong upon 
the river; but after four o’clock it is delightful. 
I know a boat that would exactly suit her. She 
can lie upon the cushions in the stern. The 
weather is beautifully calm and warm, Will you 
let me try it?” 

He was loath to consent without leave from Dr. 
Sippets, which, of course, was right enough, but 
the doctor said it was the very thing he was go- 
ing to recommend that very day; and as soon as 
the poor girl heard of it she would scarcely hear 
of any other thing. We had an old boat of our 
own, but it was not nice enough for her, so I went 
as far as Shepperton for the one of which I had 
spoken to him. This was a very commodious af- 
fair, and the name painted on it was The Duch- 
ess, obliterating the old name Emmy Moggs ; for 
a genuine duchess had been in it while staying 
for her health at Walton. Phil Moggs was the 
owner, and he raised his price as soon as he 
had painted out his good wife’s name. And he 
thought so much of this boat now—though de- 
scribed by rivals as the washing-tub—that he al- 
ways insisted on going with it. However, he was 
not a bad sort of fellow, though belonging hence- 
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affair,” thought I; | forth, by his own account, to the higher aristoc- 


racy. The cheaper men called him “ the Duke,” 
and he accepted the title without ill-will. 
Regardless of expense, I hired boat and him, 
under private agreement that Mr. Golightly should 
pay him half a crown, and suppose that all. And 
we brought the young lady in a bath-chair to the 
bank, and shipped her without any difficulty. 
And it was worth a lot of money to behold her 
fair young face, delicate with dreams of heaven, 
taking the flush of the firmer air, and gradually 
kindling with the joys of earth, She looked at 
every tree we glided past, and every fair garden 
upon either bank, and every feathered bend of 
hill and hollow, as if they were coming to her in 
a dream, vet so that she could make friends of 
them. At first her dear father clasped her hand, 
as if she could glide more smoothly so; but soon 
she became more independent, and wanted both 
hands to point out her delight. Then the tears 
of kind pleasure came into his eyes, and he turned 
away, and looked at the world for himself, and 
thaaked God for this little touch of happiness. 
“Shall we rest fora minute beneath this wil- 
low ?” he said, as the sun drew along the stream, 
and the myriad twinkles of bright air seemed to 





be dancing to the silver cord of waves: then we 
slid into the silence of a cool arcade, and I said, 

“It is high time for Moggs to have some beer.” 

Mindful of this prime need of every British 
waterman, I had brought a little stone jar from 
my uncle’s tap; and thinking that the savor of 
this fine beverage might not be agreeable to our 
fair freight, I landed on the island, with a wink 
to “the Duke,” and he very kindly followed me 
The pastor knew well that his flock must be fed, 
and he extended this knowledge to the neighbor- 
ing parish, 

There were lemonade and strawberries for the 
weaker vessels; and while they remained afloat, 
and entered into these, Moggs and I sat behind 
a bush and considered what was good 

“y don’t often Sunbury 
way,’ I said, just to lend a little tongue to tooth- 
work ; for I had brought some bread and a hunk 
of bacon. 

‘Nobs goes mostly up the river, Chertsey, and 
Laleham, and the Mead, and that likes,’ Mr. Mo 
replied, with his knife upon the bone. 
been your way pretty nigh three months.” 

“ Ah, but you had a nice time then. Very fine 
at the Flower pot, Moggs.” : 

“Well, so there be; but quite as good nigher 
home. And I likes my drop of beer without no 
water in it. Here’s your good health, Mr. What’s- 
your-name,”” 

“Thank you, Moggs, and the same to you; but 
I don’t understand about water in your beer.” 


for us, 


suppose you come 








“ Ain’t 


} 
aie 


ve Well, did ever you see a young ‘ooman ery 
enough to fill a bucket, let alone a boat? I pret 
ty nigh wanted one of them tarpaulins. Just 
lost her daddy, the old man said tome. But he 
told me not to speak of it; no more I did. But 
I found out arterward all about it. she 
come from Molesey, though I took 
side.” 

“From Molesey? I know a good many of the 
people there. The only man who died there this 
summer, to my knowledge, was an old bachelor 
by the name of Powell 
woman’s name ?” 

“ Watson, or Wilson, I won't be certain which 
Never mind; I dare s right 
The more they takes on at first, the 


gets shut.” 


Seems 


her t’other 


What was this young 


ry she’s all by now 


sooner they 


“ But you took her on our side of the river, as 
you said. Did you go to fetch her? What day 


was it? What was she like? Who sent you for 
her? Where did you land her? Hlow came 
you _ 


“ Look here, Mr. What’s-your name, you hires 


my boat, and you hires me to row; but not to go 


on about other people’s business.” 

“ But it may be my own business, Philip Moggs. 
And you may get into desperate trouble by re 
fusing to tell me all you know of it , 

“Not a bit feared of that,’ the old man an- 
swered, “I’ve a-knowed hundreds get into trouble 


with too much clacking, but never one the other 
way.” 

He shut up his mouth, and looked like an old 
villain of a horse I had seen at Sam Henderson's, 
who had pits above his eyes, and ears that stuck 
back like a gun-cock, and a nose that was as 
wiry as a twisted toasting-fork, This was a man 
who would whistle on his nails to warm 
them, but not to warn another man from going 
down a weir-pool. 

“Well,” I said, “ never mind; I don’t suppose 
it matters ”’—for I was able to master my man 
ners now, after three months of endurance; “ only 


own 


somebody has a bit of money upon something, 
and you might cut in for it if you gave a hand. 
But I'll be bound you know nothing about it, 
after all. You fellows who are always on the 
water dream all sorts of stuff, just as I did this 
afternoon.” 

“Then, mister, Pll just keep my dreaming to 
myself, 
your way. 


I did hear of something queer down 

But least said, soonest mended. Time 
to be shoving off again.” 

On the homeward row I did my best to drive 
out of my mind all thought of this ancient mari- 
ner and his story. And he feigned not to be 
thinking of it, though I caught his wrinkled eye- 
lids dropping suddenly at the sudden glances 
which I cast upon him. He was watching me 
narrowly when [ looked away; and I thought it 
likely that he would land again when he had dis- 
charged us, and try to learn all about me in the 
village; for we at Sunbury knew but little of 
the Shepperton people at that time, looking on 
it rather as @ goose-green sort of place, benight- 
ed and rustic, and adverse to good manners, 
Shepperton, without equal ground, despised us 
as a set of half-cockneys, and truckling for the 
money of London, which they very nobly con- 


temned, because they got so little of it. If any- 


thing exciting came to pass at Sunbury, these 
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odd People shrugged their shoulders, and talked 
about Bow Street, and Newgate, and the like; 
if they belonged to Middlesex and we to London. 
However, there can be no doubt which is the finer 
village. 

I was much dissatisfied with myself, when I 
came to think of it, for allowing as I did this 
boatman’s story so to dwell upon my mind that 
even the fair invalid in the stern lost many little 
due attentions. But happily she fell fast asleep, 
being sweetly lulled by the soft, fine air, and the 
Her long eyelashes 


as 


dreamy melody of waters. 
lay flat in the delicate hollows of her clear white 
cheeks, where a faint tinge of rose began to steal, 
like the breath of a baby angel. 

“ How beautiful she looks !” I whispered to her 


father, as he gazed at her; and he answered: 


“Yes. How can [ bear it? It is the beauty of 
a better world.” 
But he was in livelier mood about her when 


we took her gently home, and she rose from the 
chair with a rally of strength, and he said, ‘* Well, 
Bessy, how do you feel now ?” 

wv te 
“and as if I 
for the pleasure he has given us. 


* she 
this 


wanted a good tea,’ inswered ; 


never could thank gentleman 

I wondered whether in trying ever so feebly to 
give pleasure, | might have won, without earning, 
some great good for myself; and off I went (af- 
ter prope! words) to follow the course ol the 
Duchess 

In a minute or two I had gained a spot which 
commanded the course of the river, and there I 
perceive dthat the unmistakable Moggs, instead of 
hastening home, was resting on his oars to watch 
sure tl 
ing him. I slipped into a quiet niche, which made 
me think of Kitty; for here I had seen her sur- 
veying the flood, in the days of my early love for 
It had been a happy place that day; would 
it help me once again ? 

Presently Moggs made up his mind, if haply it 


had been wavering, and pulling into the evening 


the bank, and make iat no one was watch 





her. 





shadows, sought a convenient landing-place, Then 
he fastened the Duchess to a stump. id stiffly 
made his way toward that snug little hostelry, the 


Biue 
folk 
‘That 


his contempt of Sunbury. 


Anchor, favored by most of our water-side 


will do,”’ thought I; “‘ he has conquere 
He is going to p 
in There must be 

And now for the Molesey story.” 

Without delay I turned to 
through it hastened to the landing 
cient boat was kept. 
ing Mog 


mile 





up all he « 


thing in it 


about me, some 


re village, and 


our 
, Where our an 
There was no fear of meet 
half 


aownh-streaim, I 


gs down here, for he was a good 


above. Pulling leisurely 

began to think how stupid we had been in our 

inquiries, at least if my present idea proved cor 
But the policemen, to whom had in 

trusted the first part of the search, must bear the 

of this stupidi They had not 

make inquiry among the boatmen, and along the 


rect we 


blame failed to 


river, although their attention had been directed 
chiefly to the roads and railway But they had 
assumed throughout that the fugitive must have 








gone toward London, and as regarded the Thames, 


they had 
Up the rive 


only cared to inquire much down-stream 


r there was as vet no railway, and no 


important road; and with their usual density, they 
had searched but very vaguely hereabout 

At Mole I had friends who knew every item 
of what happened there, and they soon convinced 
me that no young woman weeping for her father’s 
recent was likely to have quitted that good 
village, east or west, at the time in question 
Therefore Phil Moggs had been deceived, wheth 
er by his passenger or others, as to that part ol 
the story 

I was greatly surprised to find how e the 
general mind of Molesey seemed to be « rned 





about my case. Few seemed even to have heard 


of it; and the few who did know something knew 


it all amiss, or had put it so, by their own ima- 
Indeed I could searcely have 
I inted there, had 
Even Uncle 
-great in fame 1 Hampton 
but of sand flung from a balloon 
' 


to these heavy dwellers in Surrey: 


ginations 


that 


guessed 


the story, as reco 1ught to 


oor humble self Corny 





do with my 


~ at Sunbury, and eve 


as a pinch 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
CRAFTY,AND SIMPLE, 


Does it lighten a man’s calamities, or does it in- 
crease their burden, to know that they are spread 
abroad and talked of by his fellow-men? No 
man wishes to be famous for his evil fortune; 
and as for pity, he is apt to be alike resentful, 
whether it is granted or denied. But that is quite 
another point. Without a bit of selfishness, and 
looking at their own interests only, I certainly 
had a right to complain that an outrage which 
must move the heart of every honest husband, 
and thrill the gentler bosom of his faithful wife, 
had searceiy stirred a single pulse at Molesey, 
just because the river ran between us. None of 
the papers (except one that we subscribed to, at 
an outlay of four and fourpence per annum) had 
taken up my case with any fervor, as sometimes 
they do, when there is nothing in it, like a terrier 
shaking a skull-cap, This depends on chance; 
and all chances hitherto had crossed their legs 
against me, so that I could bring forth no sound 
counsel, 

When I told my uncle of my last suspicion, 
and that I could go no further with it, because 
of the stubbornness of Phil Moggs, he became so 
enraged that I saw he was right. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “ that old hunks dare 
to refuse any further information! I wonder 
you did not take him by the neck, and hoist him 
clean over the tail of his Duchess. No doubt 
you would have done it without the young lady 
He would never dare to try it on with me. Why, 
I knew him when he dug lobworms at the Hook. 
He has forgotten me,I dare say. Well, I'll re- 
mind him. You shall pull me up there to-mor- 





row morning. 
his egg-shell. 
him.” 

It did not concern me to inquire, but so far 
as [| could make out what my uncle meant, he 
was not at all pleased with Mr. Moggs for hav- 
ing got on in the world so well. No man can 
satisfy his friends in that respect, unless he 
makes so high a jump that he can lift them also; 
and even so he never does it to their satisfaction. 

“To think of that fellow,” my uncle 
grumbled, all the way to Shepperton, “owning 
half a dozen boats, and calling one of them the 
Duchess! Why, I gave him an old pair of breech- 
es once, that he might not be had up for inde- 
cency, and now he calls my nephew ‘ Mr. What’s- 
your-name !’ Do you know who his wife was ? 
No, of course you don’t, but Ido. Why, she was 
in the stoke-holes at old Steers’s, the pine-apple 
grower at Teddington, and no one knew whether 
she was a boy or a girl, with a sack and four 
holes in it for her arms and legs. But what a 
lot of money they made then! He sold all his 
pines at five guineas apiece to George the Fourth, 
and sometimes he got the money. Ah, there will 
never be such days again! You must serimp and 
ape, and load back from the mews, and pay a 
shilling, where they used to pay you to take it. 
But here we are. Let him try his tricks with me!” 

Unluckily my uncle got no chance of terrifying 
Mr. Mogg We landed at a very 


pretty slab-faced cottage covered with vines and 


One way or the other, we'll crack 
I could never have believed it of 





dear 








s, as he intended. 
Virginia creepers, and my uncle began to shout, 
“Moggs! Phil Mos * 


Thames commissioner. 


quite as if he were a 
But no Moggs answered, 
nor did any one appear till my uncle seized a 
thundered at the 
very respectable-looking woman, 
face and fine silver 
we we 


Then a 
with a pleasant 
hair came and asked who 
and showed us in. She seemed to know 

le very well, though he was not at all cer- 
tain about her. 

‘Is it possible, ma’am, after all these years,” 
he began, in his best manner, “that I see the 
young lady I once had the pleasure of knowing 
as Miss Drudger ?” 


old woman who was once that 


boat-hook and door. 


re 





my 


ou see the 





’ she answered,as she offered him a chair. 
Ah, those indeed were pleasant days !” 

I thought of the hole, and could well 
have believed that my uncle had been romancing, 


stoke - 


if I had ever known him capable of that pro- 
cess, but she very soon reassured me. 

‘I worked hard then, and I had no woiries, 
but I have known plenty of care since then. [ 
husband, sir. Is 
He started for his 
The doctor has been or- 


suppose you came to see my 
there any business I can do ? 
holiday this morning. 
dering him change of air, and at last I persuaded 
him to is gone for a to 
Southsea. We have a daughter there doing very 
vell indeed boat-build- 
Mv eldest ge sees to everything here, 
father But I 
keep the books, and can take any order, just as if 
Mr, Moggs was at home.” 
It seemed rather strange that she should speak 


like this, quite as if she expected some inquiry. 


fo. He month or so 


She is married to a larg 


er, son Geor 


now his has taken him partner. 


I looked at my uncle, and saw that the same idea 

was passing through his mind 

Thank you, Mrs. Moggs 

ted time to think ; 

trouble you, But are you in the habit of entering 
’ 








he said, if he 


b as 
‘I fear that we must not 


wan 
orders ? 

At least 
It was through 
a curious thing that happened, and_we were near- 
ly into trouble.” 


“ All the more important ones we do 
for the last year or two we have, 


getting 
* You cannot be expected to show your books 
I wanted to ask 
ges would have answered it with pleasure. 


to strangers, 
Mo 


of cou 


one little question. 
But 
rse,as he is not at home 

“That need not make any difference, sir, Ev- 
erything we dois plainand open. We don’t make 
a practice of showing our books. But if there 
is anv particular entry you wish to inquire about, 
[I shall be glad to help you. That is, if you can 
tell me the right date.” 

Again we were surprised at her alacrity. But 
ifter a few words, my uncle mentioned the 15th 
of last May the date of the 
wished to be informed about. 

“Let us look at the day-book,” she answered, 
very promptly; “that will show everything we 
did then. It is in the next room. You shall see 
it in a minute.” 

While she was gone my uncle leaned both 
hands upon his stick, and looked at me. “This 
is all gammon, Kit,” he whispered. “ Never mind; 
you watch her.” 

The old lady soon reappeared with the book, 
which was nothing but a calendar interleaved. 

‘You see I have learned business since you 
knew me, Mr. Orchardson,” she said, as she turned 
back to the date; “ Moggs isn’t half such a scholar 
as lam; but George is a great deal better. Why, 
he can do decimals, and fractions, and all that. 
You don’t mind my turning back the edge of the 
leaf. Our prices, of course, are our own concern 
We don’t seem to have done much on the day you 
speak of,” 

‘Very little indeed. Much less than usual; 
though the day, if I remember right, was beauti- 
fully clear and sunny. There seem to have been 
only three boats out, and all of them up the river. 
Your husband spoke of coming down our way— 
but I suppose it was some other time—and of 
fetching a lady, who cried all the way.” 

“Then it must have been some other day. It 
could never have been on that day, you may be 
certain, or here it would be in black and white 
But he never remembers when he did a thing; 
and he often mixes up two years together. A 
lady who cried? Why, let me see; I did hear 
something about it. Was she in deep mourning, 
Mr. Orchardson ?” 

“Not in mourning at all; but a gray summer 
dress, and a short cloak, or jacket, or whatever 
you call it, braided in front and scalloped round 


as he 


occurrence 
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the bottom. And a very beautiful face with blue 
eyes, like the color of the sky in settled weather— 
oh, but she may have cried them out, so you must 
not go by that,so much. And she had a pretty 
way of putting up one hand—” 


a) 
a a yO 
She Speaks 
“ Shut up,” I said, for who could stand all this ? s 
é d Mrs. Moggs | ced a e,as if she as so TL _. 
oat Moggs looked at me, as if she wa To ey ery American 
gether. The young party I heard of was about a Housewife. 


“Oh, then it must be some one different alto 

year ago, and they did say she was going to her 

father’s funeral, whether that day or the next | 
won't be certain. My poor Moggs begins to get I regard the Royal Baking 
queer in the head, from being so much on the 

water, no doubt. He is right about most things, Powder as the best Manufac- 
and you may take his word for untold gold, Mr ¢ 


; . tured, so far as I have any ex- 
Orchardson. Such a man of his word never lived, : 

me ‘ a Se [ence in the 2 t mM 

I do believe. Sometimes I say it is unnatural, and perience in the use of such com- 

he ought to try to break himself; for if every one pounds. Since the introduction 


was like him, where would business be ? Sut 
about days and months, he is wrong more than 
right, even when he have been to church and heard 
the psalms. No,no, sir; he have put you in 
wrong boat altogether. 
our people.” 

“You sure to know best said my uncle, 
looking at her in a very peculiar way of his, 
which was apt to mean, “ You are a liar’; and | 
she seemed to know well what was meant by it 
“Mrs. Moggs, we are much obliged to you. Re- 
member me to your worthy husband ”’—he laid a 
little stress on the adjective—‘ as soon as hi 


of it into my kitche 


n I have used 


+} in > } . L 
no other in making lits, Cakes, 


the 


, 1 ] 
It can’t have been any of 


etc., and have entirely dis 


for such pu 








are P 
combination of 


two-thirds cream o 


comes back from Southsea, or rather when you 


join him there. What station do you find most 


convenient ?” settee 
“Woking, sir. There are others nearer, but 


that is the first, where all trains stop, without you 
Tis a long drive to Wo- 
but they will soon come nearer, according 
to what I hear of it. 


country, to be sure! 


go back to Surbiton. 
king; 
How they do cut up the 
They are talking of a lot 
But the river is the true 
line, made by the Lord, and ever so much more 
pleasant.” 

“So it is, Mrs. Moggs; and quite fast enough 
for me, when it isn’t frozen over, as it was last 


of cross-lines already. 


winter. Ah, you must have had a bad time then. 
But I am glad to have found you so flourishing ‘f 
Good-by, and we are very much obliged to you.” Zetec 
“Oh, the liar!” he cried, as we shot out of hear- 
ing. “* Puta beggar on horseback—it is the truest ‘ 
saying. Here comes a boat of theirs, by the col- 
or! Hold hard a moment, Kit; I want to ask a eCaew 


question.” 
Easing oars, we clided gently past a 
fitted for double sculling, with only 


fellow in it, perhaps an apprentice. , 


“Young man,” said my uncle; want to 
pvniitain 
arto, 


light boat 


4 one young 


“we 
know the name of your best doctor here in Shep 
perton, Your governor is an old friend of mine 
What’s the name of the one he goes to?” 

“ He!’ eried the young fellow, balancing his 
sculls; ‘“‘he never been to no doctor in his life 
Don’t look as if he wanted one, do he? Oh, I 
wish I was as tough as the old bloke is.” 

“What do you think of that, Kit? Pretty solid, 


don’t you think? What a bushel of lies we have 
had from that old Emmy! ‘Jemmy’ she was | 
called, till she turned out a girl, and then they | 1 (’) 
took the J off. Such things don’t happen in these | eC/ Ucmnolc 
schooling days; and much good they have done 
with them! That thief of a Moggs has cut away, y, 

you see, through what he aeard last night in Sun- O ») 4 ke 

bury. They'd lynch him there if they knew he cL 

had a fist in it. Now one thing is quite clear - onsta He C r oO 
to me. Your dear Kitty was taken in a boat 

to Shepperton, or somewhere up the river; and —— 

Moggs was paid well for doing it, and to hold his 

tongue about it afterward. Most likely he did 

not bring the Duchess, but a lighter and swifter 

boat, perhaps the one we met. It is useless to 

ask any of his fellows; you may be sure he never 
let them know of it. And it would have been 
dark by the time he took her. He spoke of an 
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old man, you told me, when he let out what has | wear for Ladies, Misses, and Childret Ladies 
put us up tothis. Could that Downy have mad« Union Dresses, Silk, Merino, and Cashmere 
himself into an old man ?” 
“ He could make himself into almost anything ; LAC ES AN D> HDKFS. — Bridal Veils in 
but never so completely as to cheat my Kitty, | Duchesse, Point, and Apy atras 4 sei 
eee match. Point d Duch ( urs 1 Sets in Va 
It must have been some one he sent, and not | poy. uqects. Real Soc aaeilh eal 


himself. She would never have gone with the 
scoundrel himself.” 

“No, she was much too sharp for that. 
lies can they have told, to make her cry so? It is 
the d——dest plot I ever heard or read of. And 
not a word from her all this time! If she had 
been alive she would have found a way to write. 
Whatever she might believe you had done, she 
never would have been so cold-blooded to her Kit. 
That is the darkest point of all. I know what 
women are. Even her step-mother would scarce- | 
ly have been so relentless, And Kitty was the | 
softest of the soft to any one she cared for. I } 
fear that you must make up your mind to | 
the worst that can have happened, my dear 
boy.” 

“T will do nothing of the sort,” I answered, 
although I had often tried to do it; “and just 
when we have hit upon a fresh track, uncle ! 
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ARE YOU IN NEED OF FINE STATIONERY ? 
Ask your dealer for the papers manufactured 
Whiting Paper Company, of Holyoke. 
correct for all the uses of polite society. 








the 
You will find them 
Their “ Standard ” 
is made in rough and smooth finish, cream and azure—a 


by 


beautiful paper for high-class correspondence. Their No. 1 
quality is unequalled for purity of stock and easy writing 
qualities. All dealers can supply you with Whiting’s Stand- 
ard papers. New York Offices, 150 and 152 Duane St. 
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is in the stable. CanI have him? I shall start 
for Woking Road this very afternoon. It can do 
no harm, if it And I never could 
sit still and let it stop just as it is.” 
Very well; and I will telegraph for Tony 
Tonks to come down by the time that you re- 
We to let him know of this 
last turn of the mystery.” 
To this I agreed; and as soon as we got back 
I saddled the young horse Nip, and rode by way 
of Walton Bridge to Woking, feeling as I went 
that I would almost rather know the worst than 
live on in this horrible suspense 
Woking Road Station was a very different 
place from what it is now, and of much less im- 
portance 


does no good 


are bound 


Where a busy town stands now, cre- 
ated by the railway and mainly peopled by it, 
there were in those days but a few sad cottages 
in an expanse of dark furze and lonely commons. 
Very poor sandy land, and black patches where 
the gorse had been fired, and one public-house, 
called, of course, the Railway Hotel, and large 
sweeps of young fir-plantations were its chief 
features then, and the shabby station looked like 
a trunk pitched from the line. 

There were dirty flies like watchmen’s 
boxes, one with the shafts turned up, and the 
other peopled by a horse who had been down 
upon his knees and was licking the flies off at 
his leisure. The driver was sitting on a log in 
the distance, cutting bread and cheese and sip- 
ping something from a tin, which appeared to 
have submitted to the black embrace of bonfires. 

Perceiving that this was a crusty old fellow, 
of true British fibre, and paid by the day, which 
relieved him from restless anxiety for work, I 
approached him as nearly as I could in his own 
vein. 

“They don’t seem to be very busy here just 


two 


now. But I suppose your old nag can go along 
when he likes. How much do you charge to 


Shepperton ." 
“Shepp’ton—Shepp’ton ? Never heard of no 
Which way do it lie, governor ?” 
“Well, vou had better ask,” I said, very craft- 
ily, as I fancied; “‘some of your mates will be 
sure to know. Some of them must have been 
there before now. They can tell you how far it 


such place. 


None of them at home this afternoon,” the 
lazy rogue answered, as he took another mouth- 
ful; “better ask station-master, Like enough 
he knows.” 

“ He has nothing to do with you. And I want 
to know what the fare is. Look here, I'll stand 
you a pint at the bar if vou will just come up 
and find out what it is. Some of your mates 
must have been as far as that to take people for 
the pike-fishing. Shepperton is a great place for 
that.” 

“Very well, come along. But what do you 
want a cab for, when you’ve got your own horse, 
and a good un, too ?” 

“Stick to your own business,” I answered, 
gruffly; and that tone seemed to have more 
charm for him, as happens very often with ill- 
conditioned men. “You are on your legs now; 
try to keep them moving.” 

“Gent wants to know fare to Shepperton,” 
he shouted through the precincts of the bar into 
the stable-yard. ‘“ Any of you chaps been there 
Jately ? Governor gone up to have a snooze.” 
He illustrated that point with a genial wink. 

“Why, Tom been there not so very long 
agone,” said a little old man who was washing a 
double curb under the pump and twisting out 
the grime with his thumb-nails. “Or if it wasn’t 
Tom it was Joe—Joe Clipson—so it was, And 
a long job it were. I had to stop up for him. 
Thought something must have happened, he were 
gone such a time.” 

“Ah, but perhaps he went with a fishing 
party,” I said, as indifferently as I could; “‘ when 
people go fishing they won’t be hurried. Come 
in and have a glass of beer yourself, my friend.” 

“Well, no. I never see’d no rods, nor baskets, 
nor nothing of that sort, so far as I remember. 
But he did say something about waiting for a 
boat. Thank’e, sir, thank ’e; here’s your good 
health.” 

“ How long ago was it ? 
him ?” My hand began to shake a little, do what 
I would. For I seemed to be on the track at 
last, where no one was likely to be bribed into 
lying. 

“Well, I don’t know justly, for I worn’t here 
when he went; and when he come back he had 
been to station first, and I were that sleepy that 
I didn’t care to hearken, nor he to gab much, for 
that matter ; but I know he said something about 
a young femmel. And how long agone? Why, 
Jet me see. Must ‘a’ been about time for sowing 
scarlet-runners, for I mind my little granddarter 
was playing with them, pointing out the speckles, 
and no two quite alike—a thing as I never took 
no heed on; and I must ’a’ been shelling of them 
for her mother.” 

“What time do you generally sow scarlet-run- 
ners here? Not, I suppose, till all chance of 
frost is over.” 

“ Well, sir, generally about third week in May 
month. There is a lucky day, I know—birth- 
day of Saint Somebody. Rabbit me if I can tell 
his name—the chap as took the devil by the nose 
and made him holler. Blest if I shouldn’t ’a’ 
liked to see that, though. Wouldn’t you, Bill? 
What a spree it must ‘a’ been !” 

“T can’t remember anything about those saints. 
Our parson isn’t one to insist upon them. But 
the one that did that was called ‘ Dunstan,’ I be- 
lieve. ‘ Dunstan,’ does that sound like it 2” 

“Why, it is the very ticket!” he exclaimed, 
with a clink of his pewter on the slate slab, made 
up to look like marble. “ Bill, you know that’s 
the day for putting scarlet-runners in ?” 

“Was it him as was going in the cab to what 
you call it?” 

“No, no, Bill. You never had no eddication. 
They used to teach us better in the times gone 


And who went with 








by. "Twas three or four days before his time. 
Fetch a Prayer-book, miss, and then I'll prove it.” 

The young lady in the bar, who had been look- 
ing at us queerly, tossed her head, as if to say, 
“What fools these men are!” Then she swept 
the money out of reach, and disappeared. Pre- 
sently she came back with an ancient Prayer- 
book, and my old friend, after spitting on his 
fingers, turned over the leaves of the calendar, 
and shouted ; “Here it is! I could ‘a’ sworn to 
it, from Sunday-school. May 19th. St. Dunstan’s 
Day !” ; 

He put his thumb upon the place, and made a 
long-abiding mark ; and I never shall forget again 
St. Dunstan’s Day. Those board-schools never 
teach such useful things as that; and at gram- 
mar-school we kept only the best of the apostles. 

“Whee is Joe Clipson to be found ?” I asked. 
“Surely he could tell us all about it. I will give 
a sovereign to know who came in his cab that 
night from Shepperton.” 

All who had gathered for that great discussion 
looked at me with astonishment and fear. And 
I saw that I had made a wrong move altogether, 
for nothing shuts up country mouths so sharply 
as the hovering in the air of a thing that may 
prove criminal. At the same time I saw that deep 
interest was stirred; and I fancied, very natural- 
ly, that it must be in my favor. 

‘“‘Can’t say when Joe will be at home,” said my 
old friend. “He have gone to Knapp Hill with 
a gent, to see the trees. When they gets among 
they, they never comes back in a hurry. Might 
be nine o’clock afore he comes home.” 

I looked at my watch, and saw that I must 
start at once, if I meant to be at home in time to 
meet Tony Tonks; and it struck me that he would 
be much more capable of going through with the 
inquiries here than I, who had already made 
a muddle of it by putting questions too point- 
blank ; so I tried to put on a careless manner. 

“Well, we won’t say any more about it now. 
Only I should like to know what fish they caught ; 
or whether they weighed in at the club with what 
they bought. If we think it worth while to go 
on with this, we can send a boy over to hear Joe’s 
account. It doesn’t concern any one except our- 
selves. But we don’t like to be beaten by the 
silver hook, There is a rare fish at Shepperton 
that nobody can catch.” 

They looked at me, as if they could not quite 
accept this turn; and there was much disappoint- 
ment on the bar-maid’s face; for, with a woman’s 
instinct, she had scented a romance. But with- 
out another word I jumped into the saddle, and 
was soon upon the furzy commons full of prickly 
thoughts. 


ionic seaiaanai 
CHAPTER L. 
A POCKETFUL OF MONEY. 

“ We are on the straight road now,” said Tonks, 
as soon as he had heard my story, “and jigger 
me if we don’t hunt her down. But luck can 
give.five stone to skill, whether the course be 
straight or round. I have done all I know; but 
you beat me in a canter, just by getting the in- 
side turn, But unless I am out of it altogeth- 
er, you may trust me to fetch up by-and-by, I 
must find out who that old chap was. It could 
not be Downy himself, you think. Not likely 
that she would have gone with him. Well, now 
you want to hear what I have done; and I think 
it leads to something. 

“Tam bound to be terrible leary, you see, for he 
is uncommon wide-awake. If he had spent all 
his life in the sharpest stables, he could hardly 
have been more up to snuff. He never believes 
a single word a fellow says until he has been 
round it to know the reason. I can’t abide that 
sort of thing myself, for it gives such a lot of 
trouble on both sides. If he asked you what 
o'clock it was, and you looked at your watch and 
told him, he’d place no faith in it unless he saw 
the hands ; and even then he would doubt whether 
you had not shifted them on purpose to mislead 
him.” 

“ Such a rogue should be knocked on the head,” 
said my uncle; “and I wish I had the doing of it.” 

“Tt makes everybody hate him, although his 
manner is not rough. He never seems to think 
it worth his while to take offence at people. But 
they would rather have that than what he does. 
Old Pots is popular compared to him because 
Pots hates his enemies; but this man goes on 
as if they were not worth hating. And that has 
made me doubt sometimes why he has done this, 
and sometimes whether he has done it at all.” 

“Tf he has not done it, it can only be the devil,” 
my uncle broke in, with some anger; “I am not 
superstitious, but the devil might be vexed by 
Professor Fairthorn’s kick-me-jigs, and run off 
with his daughter, just to dig him in the ribs. 
By George! I never thought of that before.” 

“And IT hope you won't think of it again,” I 
said, in great haste that the idea might not go 
into his mind, for it would be hard work to get 
it out again; “I should hope you know better, 
Uncle Corny! Would the devil think of paying 
such a price as Phil Moggs gets, and hire a four- 
wheeler to Woking Road Station ?” 

“You are right, Kit. He will have full value 
for his money ; and he never could have stood the 
smoke I made. He gets too much of that at home. 
But Tonks says now that he doubts if Bulwrag 
did it! What are we coming to? Are we all to 
start again, as if we had never spent twopence 
over it? Tonks has been with him a deal too 
much. When two fellows get together so, they 
can’t smell one another.” ~ 

“T judge just the same as if I never saw him. 
He isn’t one to get over a fellow with his looks, 
nor his manner neither. Mr. Orchardson, you 
are quite wrong there. I go by observation, and 
nothing else.” 

“ And what has come of your observations ?” 
My uncle still despised Mr. Tonks, and he hated 
to be told that he was wrong, especially when I 
heard it. 








“A good deal,” said Tonks, leaning back in 
his chair and collecting his ideas—‘‘a good deal, 
if you place confidence in me, without which I 
act for nobody. I don’t pretend to be any won- 
der; but when I take a man’s money I am true 
tohim. I have plenty of other jobs I can take 
to. Throw me over if you choose, and have done 
with it.” 

“No, Tony Tonks, we will not do that. I be- 
lieve that you are doing all you know, and I am 
a reasonable man. Now tell us all that you have 
to tell.” 

‘“* Well, there isn’t very much, but it may come 
to something more, especially with what you have 
just found out. The worst of it is that he is 
getting shy of me, and I dare not say things as I 
did. I told him that I wanted to run down to 
take stock of Henderson’s place down here, and 
I asked him if he knew the neighborhood, and 
whether we should take a trap and run down to- 
gether. If I could get him to that I might pick 
up a lot of things, in a careless and casual way, 
you know. But he was much too fly for any 
game of that sort, and it almost seemed to me as 
if he smelled a rat. Then I got on to him about 
the scientific codgers, thinking to lead him up to 
the old Professor and the cruise he is going on, 
about the bottom of the sea, and the place for 
laying cables, and a lot of things like that. But 
that wouldn’t serve, and so I tried another lay. 
We were talking of old Pots, and I said, ‘ Oh, by- 
the-bye, was it true that the old fool was sweet 
upon some girl—some girl with a lot of money, 
who pitched him over?’ And he said: ‘What a 
joke! Ishould like to hear of that. Tell us the 
story, Bowles, if you know it.’ Bowles is the 
name he knows me by, you see; for it would not 
do for me to turn up as Tonks. 

“In facet, I got no hold upon him, as I thought 
I should have done; for he knows how to make 
people useful and no more, and I saw that he 
would drop me as soon as he had learned all the 
little useful things I know at cards and pool. Of 
course I was not swell enoagh for him to intro- 
duce me to his ‘ family circle,’ as the ladies call it. 
And as for getting him to take a drop too much, 
and then working him skilfully, as can be done 
with most fellows—well, I am pretty tough, but 
if I took the water and he the brandy, I believe 
I should be drunk before he was. His head is 
too big for any barrel to upset it, 

‘“‘] was pretty near despairing, I can tell you, 
Mr. Orchardson, though I never have been beaten 
yet, and don’t want to begin it, when a little bit 
of accident, the merest casual accident, put me 
farther forward than a month of work might do. 
You may be pretty sure, without my saying, that 
my appearance is not distinguished enough—al- 
though I have gone arm in arm with bigger nobs 
than he is, and real gentlemen, some of them— 
I’m not swell enough to be seen in Downy Bul- 
wrag’s company, in Piccadilly or the Park, or 
high and mighty places. No, no, not for Joe, as 
the poet quotes it. 

“But he is not at all above allowing me the 
honor of his society when I can be of service to 
him, and no one is likely to say ‘Who’s that?” 
And there is one particular house of his—never 
mind where; that has nothing to do with it—at 
which he always likes to have me, and treats me 
quite as his honored friend. And there we were 
on Monday night, tickling the pigeons, as you 
might say, which is only what they expect of us, 
He can beat me now in my own inventions, not 
from any superior skill, but because he is the 
coolest hand ever seen, and nothing puts him out 
of tune. 

“He had won ali along the board that night, 
and his pockets were full of money ; but instead 
of being up, as a decent fellow would be, he took 
all his luck in a cold-blooded way, just as if it 
were nothing to what he deserved, That is nev- 
er the right way to get any more. You must 
never do that, Mr. Orchardson.” 

“Sir, I never gamble, and I want no lessons.” 
My uncle spoke severely ; he thought it due to 
me to do so. 

“Tt is too late in life for you to begin,” Tonks 
proceeded, affably, ‘‘ and your hands are too hard, 
Mr. Orchardson. But as I was saying, we came 
down the stairs and slipped out very quietly. It 
was one of those little streets off Soho, where a 
man who knows London like the lines of his own 
hand may lose himself in half a minute by one 
wrong turning. The night was very dark, and 
all the publics shut up long ago, and not a light 
was to be seen except a dull lamp here and there. 
But we were quite used to this sort of thing, and 
felt no sort of fear, though we knew that we 
were passing through a den of robbers; and a 
man who has a lot of money in his pockets is 
inclined to fancy somehow that every stranger 
knows it. 

“Suddenly, as we went by a narrow, reeking 
archway, a fellow sprang out of it immediately 
behind us. Before I could turn I heard a crash, 
and there he lay, sent backward by a heavy blow 
from Bulwrag’s fist. I thought that he was 
killed, for the blow had been tremendous—such 
as I have seen when they meant business in the 
prize ring. But luckily for him, the fellow wore 
a hard-rimmed hat, which lay behind him doubled 
up, while he rolled over, gasping. 

“*Not much got out of that,’ said Downy, look- 
ing at his knuckles. ‘The sooner we slope the 
better, Bowles, or there will be a rumpus.’ 

“*We can’t go before we see whether you 
have kilied him. You hit him hard enough to 
kill an ox,’ I answered. 

“* Killed myself, more likely. Just look at my 
hand. The fellow can’t be hurt much. What 
had he on his hat-front? Don’t pick him up; 
he’ll be better where he is.’ 

‘“‘ But seeing no one up or down the street, I 
disobeyed him, and drew the stunned man into 
the shadow of the archway and set him with his 
head against the bricks, while Bulwrag showed 
much more concern about his hat. 

“*Here it isa metal thing! I shall keep it. 








Put his hat on again, Bowles, and let him medi- 
tate. We don’t want to cut a shine at Bow 
Street. Let’s be off.’ 

“T was rising to go, for I hate the police- 
courts, and the man was evidently coming round 
and could do very well without us. But before 
we could leave him he stretched out his hand, 
and said: ‘Captain, captain, for God’s sake stop a 


minute. I have got something for you most im- 
portant. I didn’t go to rob you, but to tell you 


something.’ 

“You may be sure that I was pretty wide- 
awake at this, but of course I took care not to 
show it. And I saw by a shadow on the line of 
wall that Bulwrag had raised one hand, probably 
to his lips. 

“© Right! said the man, who was on his legs 
now, but sidled away into a darker place; ‘let 
the other gent go. I was to tell you by your- 
self. I daren’t come to your place, but you must 
come to mine.’ 

“Out with it! I never keep any secrets,’ 
Bulwrag replied, just to humbug me. ‘ Unless 
it concerns other people, and then— Well, per- 
haps, Bowles, you wouldn’t mind going to your 
den. Stop, let me speak to you a moment out- 
side.’ 

“He took me away, while the man stopped 
there, and I saw that his object was to prevent 
me from finding out any more about that fellow. 
I was forced to let him have his way that far, 
and to play a waiting game with him, 

‘“**Some bosh or other,’ he whispered, roughly, 
‘I think I know who the fellow is, and all about 
it. A game-keeper’s daughter down in Hamp- 
shire—always wanting money. Stop, you may 
as well take most of this, for fear of my being 
too soft-hearted. There, leave me five; that’s as 
much as I can spare. Good-night! Very much 
obliged. See you to-morrow.’ 

“*You had better mind what you are about,’ I 
said; ‘he owes you a grudge, and you are ina 
slummy part, you know. Til come with you, if 
you like, and wait outside.’ 

““* You had better not wait at all. I am apt to 
mistake people, as you have seen already.’ 

“This was a threat; and as such I took it, 
walking off with a dignity which must have 
vexed him. However, as soon as I was round 
the corner, I slipped a pair of rubber socks, that 
I always carry with me, over my boots, and put 
myself on duty in other ways; so that if he met 
me in the shadow, or even ten yards from a lamp, 
he would have little chance of knowing me. And 
in less than two minutes I was back again; -not 
in the archway, of course, but at a place from 
which I could make out part of what was going 
on there; for I knew that there was something 
up quite out of the common way withhim. Now, 
how did I know that? Can either of you tell me?” 

“Why, of course, by his knocking that fellow 
down,” my uncle replied, sagaciously ; “ that was 
a bit of by-play, I suppose.” 

“Not it. That was al' done bone fiddles, as 
we say. I knew it by the pile of cash he gave 
me to hold for him. Oh, he is a deep file, and 
all there at any moment. He had clearly formed 
a low opinion of your humble servant, and thought 
that I should bolt with all the rhino, and be seen 
no more. And it could be no trifle that made 
him risk the sum of five-and-forty pounds.” 

“Forty-five pounds!” I exclaimed; “how 





strange! Why, that was the very sum—” But 
here I stopped, for I did not wish to go into that 


question with him. 

“ Yes, forty-five pounds, when I came to count 
it. I could not tell how much it was at the mo- 
ment; but I felt that it was a tidy lump of cash, 
and I jumped at his motive in handing it to me. 
But he reckoned altogether without his host there. 
Well, when I came back there they were, still at 
it. I could not hear a word of what they said, 
for I was forced to keep my distance. But I 
guessed that the skunk would take him some- 
where, from what he had said beforehand, and 
then my wits would come into play. And sure 
enough he did, for in about two minutes they both 
came out, and looked up and down the street, to 
make sure that they were not followed. 
no one, they set off at a good quick step, and I 
took the right style to be after them. 

“They turned so many corners, and went 
through so many alleys, that no other man in 
the world could have kept them in sight, as I 
did, without blundering on them. We passed 
through many places I knew nothing of; but at 
last I stowed them in a quiet little den, not very 
far from Drury Lane. Here the fellow went 
down a steep narrow staircase, and knocked at a 
door that was like a cellar-flap. Downy stopped 
outside, which I thought was very wise of him, 
while the other went in, and for some time dis- 
appeared. But Downy came back to the entrance 
for fresh air, or perhaps to be certain that he 
was not watched, and I gave myself up for lost ; 
but most luckily an empty truck or barrow stood 
against the wall, and I just slipped under it in 
time. I could have touched him with my hand, 
but the place was very dark; and he went back 
without twigging me. 

“T have had many narrow shaves, but none to 
beat that. He would have killed me with a blow, 
and in a hole like that I should soon have been 
under the flag-stones. I had no time to be in a 
funk till it was over; but then I began to shiver 
horribly, and my nerves were not fit to be trusted 
any more. 

“T knew this; and thinking of it made them 
worse, for I have a wife and seven children to 
look after. All I cared for now was to get away, 
for I had run the chap to earth, and could put 
my hand upon him. 

“There was no chance of overhearing any of 
their talk, even if they had any; and if they once 
discovered me, even though I might escape, there 
would be no chance of learning more. I could 
find the hole again, for I had seen ‘Coke Yard’ 
daubed with a tar-brush on a patch of white- 
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ways go again. So when Bulwrag turned back 
toward the door I made ready to slip round the 
corner, 

“ But before I could do so I heard the door 
creak, and the fellow with the broken hat came 
out again. I heard him say, ‘ Now you'll believe 
me, captain. Id be glad of the price of a new 
hat afore you go.’ What it was he gave to 
Downy I could hardly see, but it looked like a 
packet of papers, or letters, or something done 
up in paper. Downy gave him something, and 
he said, ‘That all? Ain’t much for such news ;’ 
and then Downy gave him more. ‘ Daren’t come 
to your place. You come here,’ he says, ‘if you 
want any more—say next Saturday night; 
Migwell Bengoose, and say Cluck.’ That was the 
name, so far as I could catch it. But I was bound 
to be off, for Bulwrag was coming. And 
may depend upon it that I did not stop to chat 
with him,” 


you 


— 


CHAPTER LL 


NOT IN A HURRY. 


We were all pretty sure that this discovery of 
and might lead to 
something if followed up at once with luck and 
skill. But we thought it more important that he 
should go first to Woking Road, and inquire fur- 
ther into the story of Joe Clipson’s cab, which he 
was sure to do much better than myself . for he 
could make himself look like a brother cabman 
without any trouble. 

He had little more to tell us coke 
yard yet, for he had to feel his way very tender 
ly there, and must wait for opportunities. 
Bulwrag (who was never very temper, 
though, unlike his mother, he could curb himself) 
had been more like a bear than a cultivated Chris- 
tian since he got that cut across his knuckles. 
As our sympathies were not with the sufferer, 
Tony made us laugh by his description of the 
want of resignation in a case so trifling 

“Here it is,” Bulwrag, after hopping 
round the rooimn, aS soon as his poultice began to 

at this scurvy saint! He 
Why the devil couldn’t he 
saint made of gold?” 

Tonks replied that perhaps the individual with 
the hat could not afford a golden saint to sit upon 
the brim; and the copper perhaps had done him 
a much better turn than gold, 
head from the crushing blow and avenging it on 
the smiter; for the wound looked very and 
it might be even dangerous. But what made him 
at all? 


Tony’s concerned us deeply, 


about the 


sweet of 


cried 


draw ; * look is made 


of copper. have a 


both in saving his 
angry, 


wear such a saint 


“ How the deuce can I tell why they wear 
such rubbish ?’ Bulwrag had answered, crustily 
“Those foreign sailors are such fools. You know 
more about him than I do.” 

This was by no means true as yet, though 
Tonks hoped to make it so, if allowed his own 


time 


about it. And he 
is I believe, 


told us quite earnestly, 
sincerely, that he never had felt, 
his mind alone, but his heart, deeply 
engaged in solving the merits of the darkest horse 


and, 


not more 


in the deepest stable, than they both were now in 
getting to the very bottom of this affair about 
my Kitty. And though I did not altogether like 
his way of putting it, when the meaning is good 


we must not quarrel with the manner in which 
other people look at things. 

So we treated him well, and put him up for the 
and the following morning I drove him by 
way of Weybridge to Woking Road Station, or as 
near thereto as we could get without 


night; 


any one ob 
serving us, 
had 
to say before he took another train for London. 


as to meet him at that station and hear all he 


Nothing could have been better managed 
borrowed a badge from Sims the flyman, and a 
spotted yellow neckerchief, and a broken whip, 


and Tony lounged into the 
left his cab down at the 
bridge. 


inn yard 
blacksmith’s by 
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BEALSKIN JACKET. 


SEALSKIN NEWMARKET. 


the buying public, and now has the trade of the best people 
throughout the country. His great establishment at No. 103 
Prince Street furnishes merchants throughout the country with 
every article in furs that civilized man or woman have use for. 
The merchants who handle Mr. Shayne’s goods in the cities 
and towns where they do business, have secured the best trade. 
At Mr. Shayne’s store on Forty-second Street he is prepared to 
supply all the latest styles which are so becoming to a well-dressed 
lady. Mr, Shayne has announced to the public that he will retail 
his goods at the Forty-second Street store at the lowest cash whole- 
sale prices, thus giving ladies an opportunity to purchase elegant 
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Tee PRIVATE OF FICE. 
AN IMPORTANT. COMMERCIAL EVENT. 
Cc. C. SHAYNE OPENS ANOTHER LARGE FUR ESTABLISHMENT IN 
NEW YORK CITY. 
HE new store recently built at No, 124 West Forty-second Street, near Sixth Avenue elevated 


SEALSKIN “ KNICKER- 
BOCKER.” 


station, by Mr.-C.C. Shayne, the well-known furrier of No, 103 Prince Street, New York City, 
is both a marvel and a model. It is convenient to the Grand Central and West Shore depots, and 










is the most accessible location in the city. The store was opened October 20th, and has more than 
exceeded Mr. Shayne’s expectations. It is, without doubt, the handsomest salesroom for furs in 
this country, and, indeed, in the world. Our artists have sketched views of the interior and front 
of the building, which will furnish some idea of its attractiveness. There is also shown Mr. 


Shayne’s well-known wholesale store on Prince Street, and a few leading designs in fur gar- 
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furs direct from the leading manufacturer at the lowest possible 
prices at which reliable furs can be manufactured and sold. 

One feature of Mr. Shayne’s Forty-second Street store is the 
immense stock of robes, which occupies a space 100 feet long by 
25 feet wide, where can be found every variety of sleigh and 
carriage robes, gents’ fur-lined overcoats, caps, and gloves. On 
the main floor can be found all the styles worn by ladies, misses, 
and children—in a word, we consider Mr. Shayne’s fur establish- 
ment one of the most complete and best fitted and furnished in 
America, Nowhere in the world would you find more variety 
of elegant styles. Many of them are original in design, and not 
to be found except in his store or by merchants who handle Mr. 
Sharne’s productions. The styles introduced by Mr. Shayne one 
year are copied by many manufacturers the next year, so that 
Mr. Shayne’s customers have had them first and have had the 
pleasure of setting the fashion. Mr. C. C. Shayne, Jr., visits 
Kurope every summer regularly, and designs and arranges the 
leading styles for the coming winter. Mr. Shayne’s customers 
are not confined to New York City. Ladies who have dealt 


ments which he has introduced this season. Mr. Shayne is, perhaps, one of the most striking 
examples that can-be furnished of the rapid advance in this city’s mercantile life, made by a man 
possessing natural business ability, integrity, and untiring industry. Me has won the confidence of 
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with him, for years feel as confident in having their mail orders 
filled as/well as if they were in New York in person. A beauti- 
ful illugtrated fashion-book has been issued which gives full di- 
rections for ordering by mail. Mr. Shayne’s wholesale esiablish- 
ment /at No. 103 Prince Street, and his retail house at No. 124 
West) Forty-second Street, are complete in every way, and are 
known and recognized as the leading fashionable show-rooms 
for reliable and elegant furs, wholesale and retail. 
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